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Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.— Halt an 
hour trom Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mlle, Léa Bouligny, P.O, 
Station E,, Washington, D, C, 
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DIED 


Choate. —At Stockbridge, Mass , on Monday, 20 
July, Josephine Sterling, daughter of Joseph S. and 
Carouine Sterling Choate. 

Coxe. At Clifton Springs, N. Y., the Right 
Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, second Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of tne Diocese of New 
York, on Monday, 20 Julv. 

Evans.—At New Rochelle, on Tuesday, 21 July, 
Charles T. Evans 

Forbes.—In Paris, France, William Forbes, 
brother of De Courcey Forbes and the Duchess of 
Prashin 

Hungerford.—In Rome, Italy, on Monday, 20 
July, Daniel E. Hungerford, father of Mrs. John W. 
Mackay. 

Hoey.—At Hollywood, N.J., on Tuesday, 21 
July, Josephine Shaw, wife of the late John Hoey. 

Harper. —At 582 Fifth Ave., on Tuesday, 21 
July, Joseph Wesley Harper. 

Mailtard.—At Nicarsio, Cal., on Monday, 20 
July, Ado!ph Maillard, brother-in-law of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and uncle of Mr, F. Marion Craw- 
ford, 

Pell.—At 529 Fifth Ave., on Sunday, 26 Ju'y, 
George W., son of the late Alfred S. and Adelia 
Duane Pell, 

Robinson, —At 23 Wash Sq., N , on Friday, 24 
July, Edmund Randolph Robinson, son of the late 
Moncure Robinson. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Catherwood-Grinnell.—Miss Jennie Stanford 
Catherwood to Dr. Morton Grinnell. Muss Cather- 
wood is from San Francisco and a sister of Mrs, 
Ernest La Montague, of this city. 

Orr-Whitman.—Miss Florence Orr to Second 
Lieut. Frank H. Whitman, U.S. A., graduate of 
West Point, Ciass 96 -Miss Orr is the daughter of 
Mr. W. Orr, Orange Co , N. Y. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


Newp rt.—There were wood fires burning in 
many of the cottages and at the Ocean House last 
werk, so great was the change in the temperature. 
The largest entertainment of the week was the re- 
ception given by Mrs. C. Nichols Beach at her cot- 
tage, Heartsease, on Kay St., in honor of her 
daughter, Mrs Charles L. F. Robinson, née Eliza- 
beth Beach, on Tuesday, Present were Mr. and 
Mrs, Willam Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam F, Burden, Mrs. Richard C. Derby, Mrs. N. 
Devereux Clapp, Miss Edith Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Fearing, Mrs. William B. Ogden, Mrs. Gus- 
tav Schwab, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hunter, Col. 
and Mrs. R. Goddard, Miss Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin J. Berwind, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Miss 
Caroline Ogden Jones, Miss H Schwab, Mrs, Wiil- 
iam Schermerhorn, Miss Schermerhorna, Miss Vir- 
ginia Fair, Mr.and Mrs James Hude Beekman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. George Hoffman, Miss 
Hoffman, Miss Laura Post, Miss Edith Cushing and 
Mr. and Mrs, Hugh K. Norman. 

Dinners have been given on every evening of the 
week. Mrs. I Townsend Burden gave the Erst ofa 
series of dinners on Sat. eve Present were Baron 
and Baroness Sellitre, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie. Mr and Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs, Mr, and. Mrs. William F. Burden, Mr and 
Mrs James P, Kernochan, Mrs, William Po:t, Miss 
Daisy Post, Mrs, John C. Gray, Mr. and Mrs, Dan- 
iel Fearing and Miss Virginia Fair. The dinner 
was given in the ball-room. 

Others entertaining at dinner have been Mrs, John 
C. Gray, Miss Johnsoa, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Ocl- 
richs, Mrs. R. H. 1... Gammell, Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
Mrs, James Hude Beekman, Miss Caroline Ogden 
Jones, Mr. Robert L Gerry, Mrs. John Cadwalader, 
Mrs. Hugh R, Norman, Mrs. G. A. Converse, Mrs. 








Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. 
Calvin S. Brice, Mrs, Thomas McCaleb, Mrs. Charles 
H, Baidwin, Mrs. Astor, Mr. Perry Belmont and 
Mrs, Potter Palmer. 

Luncheons have been given by Mrs, Robert Goe- 
let, Mrs. Clement Cleveland, Mrs, Julian S. Davies, 
Mis. F, W. Andrews, Mrs. G. H. Warren, Mrs. |. 
J. Mason, Mrs C. H. Baldwin, Mrs, John Cadwala- 
der and Miss C. Ogden Jones. 

Miss Edith Bishop's marriage to Mr. Moses Taylor 
will take place on Ig Aug. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J Wysong, who are spending 
the summer abroad, are having a ball-room added to 
their cottage, Graystone. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Hichcock, Jr., are the 
guests of Mr. Center Hitchcock at the Weaver cot- 
tage on Berkeley Ave. 

Mr. James Otis is at the Fadden cottage. 

Mrs, Gustav Schwab is the guest of Mrs, William 
B. Ogden at Pinard Cottage, No, 2. 

Guests at the other cottages are Mr. Arthur 
Howard Pickering, at Mrs. J. A. Codman’s; Mr. J. 
A. Bush, at Mrs, William S. Wells’; Miss Anna 
Sands, at Mrs. Edwin D. Morgan's; Mrs. George 
W. Taylor, at Mrs. Hamilton Hutchins’; Mrs. Cush- 
ing Stetson, at Mrs, Frank W. Andrews’; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman G, Rockefeller, at Mrs. James Still- 
man’s; Mr. Edward H. Bulkeley, at Mr. Prescott 
Laurence's; Mrs, Armstrong, at Mrs. Anthony J. 
Drexel’s and Mr. and Mrs. F, D. Lanier, at Mr. and 
Mrs Heber R. Bishop's cottage. 

The date finally settled upon for the harbor féte 
and illumination is Thu.,6 Aug., when the ficet of 
the N. Y. Y. C. will arrive. Aug. 7 will take place 
the race for the Goelet Cups. The yachts will sail 
the next day for the eastward, returning on Mon., 10 
Aug. 
The coaching parade will be on Sat., 22 Aug. 
The drive will be to the County Club for luncheon. 
Among those who have already promised to turn out 
are Mr. James J. Van Alen, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
Mr. William Watts Sherman, Mr. Harold Brown, 
Mr J. D. Roman Baldwin, Mr. Robert Goelet, Mr. 
Perry Belmont, Mr. Frederic Bronson and Mr. Pres- 
cott Laurence. 

The annual tournament of the Newport Golf Club 
will not be until Sept. 

The annual tournament of the National Lawn 
Tennis Association will begin on Tue., 18 Aug., on 
the Casino grounds. 

The dates forthe open-air horse show are fixed 
for 26and 27 Aug. It will be held at Freebody 
Park. 

There is some talk of giving an open-air perform- 
ance of As You Like It on the Casino grounds on 
Fri. aft., 7 Aug. The cast will include Miss Marie 
Wainwright, Mr. Robert Mantell, Miss Sadie Mar- 
tino , Miss Etta Hawkins, Mr. Thomas Q. Sea- 
brooke, Mr. James T. Powers, and James J. Corbett 
as the Wrestler. 

Mr. Hugh K. Nooman has bought, through Wil- 
liam R. Hunter & Co , Dyers Island, in Narragan- 
sett Bay. The history of the island is quite 
interesting. It was given by Thomas Dyer in the 
year 1670 to John Brown’s son. Then transferred in 
1710 to Wanton, then to John Brown, great- 
grandfather of Mr. Louis Herreshoff, of Bristol, uncle 
of John Brown Francis, Gov. of Rhode Island in 
1785, and now to Mr, Nooman. The island is com- 
posed of about sixty-three acres—twenty-three are 
cultivated. 

Bar Harbor. - There has been plenty of gaiety 
this week and no end of dinners, luncheons and 
dances, 

The first golf match of the season was played last 
Saturday and won by Mr. Arthur T. Kemp. Ot ers 
playing on the link nearly every day have been Mr, 
Joseoh Harriman, Mr. Paul Gibert Thébaud, Mrs. 
Thébaud, Mr. Charles Fry, Mr. Nathaniel Reynal, 
Miss McLane, Miss Helen Sanders, Mr Arden Rob- 
bins, Miss Jean McLane and Mr. Edmund Pendle- 
ton. 

The dances at the Kebo Valley have been well at- 
tended, and the dinners given at the clubhouse by the 
members and their friends are becoming more and more 
popular, Among those at the tables on Sat., 25th, were 
Mr. A. Howard Hinckle, Mrs. Roswell W. Hitch- 
cock, Miss Hitchcock, Miss Sabina Rutherfurd, Mr, 








Russell H. Landale, Mr. F. P. Mitchell, Miss An- 
derson, the Misses Sturgis, Mr. and Mrs Thomas 
Scott, Miss Marie Scout, Miss Helen Sanders, Mi-s 
Florence Worden, Mr. Waldron Betts, Mr. W E. 
Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Emery, Miss Maud 
Hall and Mr. Frank Ellis. 

Dinners were given at the cottages by Mr and 
Mrs. J. J. Emery, at the Turrets; Dr. and Mrs. S. 
Weir Mitchell, at Far Niente, on West St.; Mrs, 
Jules Reynal, at Ban-y-Byen; Mr. atid Mrs, J. L. 
Keiterlinus. at Bide-awhile,and Mr. Lispenard Stew- 
art, at the Malvern, prior to his returning to his cot- 
tage, W hite Lodge, at Newport. 

Miss Eloise Breese was in Bar Harbor last week 
with a party of friends on her yacht, Eisie She went 
fiom here to Newport, 

Mr. James P. Scott gave a sailing party on the 
Mascot. His guests were Count and Countess Lon- 
giers-Villars, nee Livingston, Mrs. Hermann Oeiric hs, 
Miss Mazie Sturgis, Miss Marie Scott, Count von 
Moltke, M. Le Ghait, the Belgian Minister, Mr. 
Edgar T. Scott, Captain T. J Bush and Mr, Murray 
Forbes, 

Miss Mildred Morris is the guest of her sister, 
Mrs, Frederick Gebhard. Mr. and Mrs John VW, 
Dana are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Kid- 
der, at North East. Mr. and Mrs, John de Koven 
have as their guests Mrs. N. Appleton Prentiss, Mr. 
Louis de Koven, Miss Anna Hubbard and Miss Lar- 
rebee, 

Col. Edward D. V. Morrell and Mrs, Morrell, née 
Drexel, have taken Theristone and will arrive on 
Sat., 1 Aug. 

Mr.and Mrs, Mortis K. Jesup are at their cottage 
for the season. 

judge George L. Ingraham is at the Louisberg. 

Following 1s a complete list of New Yorkers who 
are at the different hotels: 

Newport House.—Mr. John Chadwick, Mr. J. 
Norton Johnson, Mr. C. C. Bostwick, the Misses 
Major, Mr. and Mrs, de Rham, Mr. John B. Chase, 
Mr. M. E, Bicknell, Mrs. E. L. Peters, Prof E. A. 
Grossman, Miss Grossman, Miss Anna S. Ha 1, 

West ENpD.—Mr. W. H. Mead, Mr. G, W. 
Campbell, Mr. G. P. Grant, Mr. T. P. Lloyd, Mr. 
C. M. Brooks. 

LoutsperG.—Miss H T. Chase, Mrs. G. de 
Ajuria, Miss de Ajuria, Miss Saafield, Mrs. Eads- 
Hazard, Mr. S. R. Wells, Mrs. 1. Yates, Mr. 
Giraud Thompson, Mr. John J. Corning, Mr. John 
Norris, Mr. H. M. Swan. 

MALVERN.—Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cass Ledyard, 
Mr. L C, Ledyard, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Draper. Mis. J. Lawrence Lec, Miss Elizabeth Lee, 
Miss Torrance. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Abercrombie, 
Miss E. A. Osgood, Mr. F. M. Wickes, Miss 
Wickes, Mr. and Mrs. Abercromoie, Mrs. Van 
Wyck, Miss Van Wyck, Mrs. Gambrill, Mrs. G. 
W. Campbell, Miss Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Ches- 
ter Griswold, Mr. Chester Griswold, Mr. LeGrand 
Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Clendennin and Mrs. Blois. 

St. SAUVEUR.—Mtus Clarence Pell, Miss Charlotte 
Pell, Mrs. George B. Loring, Miss Emma Morgan, 
Mr. Loring D. Hildreth, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick G. 
Swan, Mr. and Mrs, Francis T. Garrettson, Miss 
Helen Garrettson, Mrs. S. Howland Russell, Mrs, T. 
A. Robinson, Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Miss Belle 
Neilson. 

BELMONT HOTEL.— Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Hare, Miss Mary M. Hare, Messrs. Hare, Miss L. 
M. Lewis, Miss Schell, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Lee, 
Miss Lee, Mrs, F. A. Baker, Miss Baker, Miss 
Davis, Mr, Dudiey Davis, Mrs James Tolfree. Miss 
Tolfree, Mrs. T. D. Worden, Miss Florence W orden 
and Mr. Bache McEvers Schmidt. 

KIMBALL House, N. E. HARBOR.—Mrs. George 
E. White, Miss White, Miss Elizabeth White, Mrs. 
John E. Blake, Mrs. F. A, Haven, Miss Chalmers, 
Miss Winthrop and Miss E. G, Wheelwright. 

Cuiirron House, N. E. He RBor,—Mr. J. Boor- 
man Johnston, Miss Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. Satterlee, Miss Maricn Satterlee, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. Watson and Miss Dorothy Watson. 

Lenox.—As is always the case at Lenox, there 
has been a great deal of coaching. Mr. John S. 
Barnes, Mr. G. G. Haven, Miss Lila Sloane, Miss 
Katherine Cary were all out several times during the 
week with their traps and coaches. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and Mrs. William D. 
S‘oane will probably both give balls in August. 

Mrs, John S. Barnes, Mrs. Cook, Miss Kneeland, 
Miss Furniss, Mrs, Frank Sturgis and Mrs. Sloane 
gave dinners during the week, 

The Band Concert on the golf links, and the after- 
noon tea and dance on the lawn afier the tournament, 
were some of the attractions. 

Mrs, Frederic Neilson and Miss Belle Neilson have 
gone to Bar Har Harbor for a month. 

Mr. and Mrs. George G, Haven and Miss Marion 
Haven have closed their cottage, Sunny-croft, and 
sailed yesterday, 29 July, for Europe. 

Mrs, Frank K. Sturgis g: ve a luncheon of twelve 
at Clipston Grange on Tuesday last. 

Mr. W. B. Cutting, Jr., won the handicap golf 
match played on Sat.,25 July. The other players 
were Mr. E. H. Kinnicutt, Mr. Lindsey Fairfax, 
M. Du Bois, of the Spanish Legation; Mr. George 
Turner, Mr.S. Parkman Shaw, Mr. G. L. Aralia, 
Baron von Brunige, of the German Legation, and 
Mr. R. Fulton Cutting. 

Late arrivals are Mr. and Mrs.W.P. Trotter, 
Mrs, Harold Goddard, Mrs. Hemming, Mrs, S. P. 
Jackson, Miss }effrey, Miss E. A. Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Slocum, Miss F. A. Thorne and Miss 
Hubbard. 

Lake George —Registcred at Lake George are 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Pruyn, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Lorillard, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Wadsworth and Mr. 
James Wadsworth. 


INTIMATIONS 


Anstruther.—Sir George Cummings Anstru- 
ther, Bart , of England, was registered last week at 
Congress Hall, Saratoga 

Beresford.—Lord William Beresford, who mar- 
ried the Dowager Duchess of Mariborouzh, has be- 
come the racing partner of Vir. Pierre Lorillard. Mr. 
Lorillard will manage the combined stable 

Bayard.— Ambassador Bayard has gone on a trip 
to Norway in the steam yacht Myra, with Lord 
Charles Beresford. 


(Continued on page iv.) 
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(Continued from page ii) 
Carroll.—Mr. and Mrs, Royal Phelps Carroll 
sailed tor Europe on Sat., 25 July. 
Drexel.— Mr. and Mrs, George W. Childs Drexel 
are cruising in the Guif of St. Lawrence and on the 


Maine coast in their yacht Alceda. The Misses 
Biddle, from Phila., are Mr. Drexel’s guests on 
board. 

Falconer.—Mr, and Vrs. William H. Falconer, 
the Misses Falconer and Bruce McLean Falconer are 
at their cottage, Gladstone Lodge, Narragansett Pier. 

Fish, —Mtrs. Stuyvesant Fish and family are at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. 

Gould.—Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould are 
cruising along the Maine coast on their steam yacht 
Atlanta. Muss Turnbull and Mrs. Gould's four 
children are in the party. 
tive, Seventh Regiment Veterans. 

Gallatin.—Mr, and Mrs. Frederic Gallatin and 
Miss May Gallatin are cruising in Norway and 
Sweden on their yacht. 

Gallatin.--Mr. and Mrs. Horace Gallatin, née 
Morris, are traveling in the north of Europe. 

Gerry.—Mr. aud Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry and 
Miss Mabel and Miss Angelica Gerry sailed for New 
York on the Teutonic yesterday, 29 July. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerry and family will go at once to Newport on 
their arrival, 

Herbert.—Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Herbert, née 
Gammeil, arrived from abroad on Sat., 25 July, and 
are the guests of Mrs. William Gammell at Newport, 

Mactboreugh. —The Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough had a house party at Blenheim Castle, in- 
cluding among its numbers Prince and Princess 
Henry of Plesse, Earl of Crewe, Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, Austrian Ambassador and 
Countess Deyon, Lady C. Walsh, Lady Gerard, 
Count Hodynfrothi, Hon. Sidney Greyville, Right 
Hon. G. Curzon and Hon, Ivor Guest. 

Phoenix.—M“r. Floyd Phoenix, Col. Schuyler 
Crosby, Dr. Alfred Grymes and Mr. Whiting War- 
ren, who are cruising on the Intrepid, touched at 
Catania, Sicily,on 1 July. 

Pauncefote.—Sir Julian Pauncefote, British 
Ambassador to the U.S., will sail for Englana to join 
his family on 1 Aug. ; 

Place. —Mrs. George Place and her sister, Miss 
Livor, have taken one of the Kinney cottages at Nar- 
ragansett Pier for the summer. 

oliock.—Mr. and Mrs J. Marion Pollock will 
spend a part of the season at New London. 

Spencer.—Mr. Loriliard Spencer's stable, Hal- 
idon Hall, Newport, R. 1., was totally destroyed by 
fire on Wed. eve., 23 July. Oxly onesmall trap was 
saved, 

Swann.—Mr. and 
traveling in Europe, : 

stevens.—Mrs. Edwin Stevens, of Castle Point, 
Hoboken, is at St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

Stewart.—Mr. and Mrs. John Stewart are in 
Manich. 

Thebaud.--Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gibert Thébaud 
gave a dinner at the Ardsley Casino prior to their 
departure for Bar Harbor. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. C. V. Sewell, Mr. and Mrs. George Fordyce 
Leith, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Harriman, Mrs. Charles 
C. Worthington, the Misses Enos, Miss Gillender, 
Mr. E C. Reynal and Mr, Nathaniel C, Reynal. 

Ward —Mr. and Mrs. Galbraith Ward, née 
Marquand, are the guests of Mr. Henry G. Marquand 
at Linden Gate, Newport, R. I. 

Wanamaker.—Mrs. John Wanamaker and Mr. 
Thomas Wanamaker are at Paul Smith’s, in the 
Adirondacks. 

Weaver.—Mr. and Mrs. George S. Weaver are 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs, Robert Olyphant at South- 
hampton. 

ilson.—Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, née 
Astor, have taken a cottage at Bay Shore, L. I, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson are at present Mrs. Astor's guests 
at Beechwood, Newport, R. I. 

Weeks.—The order of Chevalier of the Legion of 
honor has been conferred upon Mr. Edwin Lord 
Weeks, the Boston artist. 

Van Alen.--Miss May Van Alen, daughter of 
Mr. James J. Van Alen, arrived from Europe on Fri., 
24 July. Miss Van Alenis with her father at Wake- 
hurst, Newport. 


Mrs, James A, Swann are 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Carlsbad.—Americans registered at Carlsbad last 
week were Col. and Mrs. William Jay, Miss Jay, 
Mr and Mrs. Lewis Cass Canfield, Mrs. Earl Dodge, 
Mrs. John Lowery, Mrs, Edwin Parke Custis Leurs, 
Miss Julia Lewis, General Wistar, Miss Rekah 
Toland, Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel, Miss Cornelia R oose- 
velt Scovel, Mrs, Oliver Jennings, Mrs. Allan Mc- 
Lane Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs, William Constable, 
Mr. and Mrs Jules Montant, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss Edith Lawrence 
Speyers, Mr. and Mrs. John Munroe, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Whitehead and Mr, and Mrs. Osgood Field. 

Lucania.—Arriving on 24 July were Sir Macken- 
zie Boweil, Sir Donald A. Smith, Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, Mr. William Cutting, Mr. Brockholst Cut- 
tinz, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., Mr. Eugene Higgins, Miss Winthrop, 
Mr. and Mrs, James Butler, the Misses Butier and 
Monsignor O’ Hara. 

New York.—Arriving on 24 July were Comman- 
der J. W. Miller, Mr. Burr McIntosh, Mr. R. M. 
Appleton and family, Col. Oliver T Beard, Mrs. C. 
B Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel H. Graham and Mr. 
Charles F Yerkes. 

St. Paul.—Sailing 22 July were Mrs. George M. 
Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Griscom, Mr. 
R. V. Schuyler, Mr.and Mrs D. B. Toucey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen D, Loney, Mr. Cornelias Zabriskie, 
Mr. and Mrs, Chester Lord, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Field, Mrs. A. Sheldon 
Raymond, the Misses Raymond, Mrs. J. W. Mason, 
Mr. William T. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. J, H Brew- 
ster, Mr. J. H. Brewster, Jr.; Mr. Woodbury Blair, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. J, Burnes and Mr. and Mrs. F, D. 
Corning. 

Britannic.—Sailing 22 July were Dr. J. Tabor 
Johason, Mr. J. Tabor Johnson, Jr., Lieut. Griffith 
Bath, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Austin, Lady Augusta 
Lane, Major and Mrs, Butterfield, Mr. Evelyn 


R cknell, Mrs. John Craig, Mr. Thomas Craig, Mr. 
Robert L Coleman, Mr. Bancroft G. Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Tarner, Lieut. Walpole, Mr. and Mrs, 





Haghes Fawcett, Mr, and Mrs. John Evans and Mr. 
William Ware. 

Umbria —Sailing 25 July were Mr. and Mrs, 
James Moir, Mr. and Mss Philip Schuyler, Colonel 
Thomas H. Barber, Rev. J. B. Morgan, Miss Mar- 
garet Chanler, Dr. F. C. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr John L. Caiwailader, 
Capt. and Mrs. W.H Truman, Mr, William Bell, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Bass, Mr. John P. Farish, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Watts, Mr. Hebert Kelcey, Mr. W. 
N. Jennings and Mr. C. Paul Mackie. 

Kaiser Wilhelm I{ —Sailing 25 July were Mr. 
and Mrs, William C, Brewster, Cot. and Mrs. W. 
Winthrop, Right Rev. Bishop W. H. Hare, Mrs-S. 
Chew, the Misses Chew, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Palmer and Miss Hare. 

Fuerst Bismarck. —Sailing 25 July were Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mrs J. B. Harriman, Mr, 
George Sawter, U.S. Coasul at Glauchan, Saxony, 
and Mrs, Sawter, Mr and Mrs. H. Potter, the 
Misses Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Mr. 
Warren S, Beckwith and Captain Badenhausen. 


CLUBS 


N. ¥. Yacht Club.—The cruise of the N. Y. Y. 
C., which begins next Mon., 3 Aug., wili be as fol- 
lows: Rendezvous at Glen Cove, L. I., Mon., 3 
Aug. Leave same day for Huntington. Race sailed 
for cups offered by the com, off Huntington Bay : 
Tue, 4 Aug., Huntington Bay to New London ; 
Wed., 5 Aug., New London to Newport; Thu.,6 
Aug., Squadron remains at anchor: Fri., 7 Aug., 
race off Newport for Goelet cups. Sat.,8 Aug., 
Newport to Vineyard Haven. Sun., 9 Aug., re- 
mains at anchor. Mon., 10 Aug , Vineyard Haven 
to Newport, Tue ,11 Aug., races for special cups 
off Newport. 


VOGUE’S PORTRAIT OF THE 
WEEK 


Ountess Festetics de Tolna is the 

C daughter of Mr. Louis T. Haggin, 

of New York, and granddaughter 

of the multi-millionaire of California, Mr. 
J. B. Haggin. 

Miss Haggin’s brilliant marriage to Count 
Rudolph Festetics de Tolna took place about 
two years ago. Count Festetics is a Lieuten- 
ant in the Austrian army, on leave, and a son 
of Count Sigismund Festetics de Tolna. He 
is also a Chevalier de la Croix de Malte, be- 
sides which he holds many other orders. 
Countess Festetics has had the honor of being 
made a member of the order of the Croix de 
Malte also. It was conferred upon her by.the 
Archduke of Austria, who is the head of the 
order. 

The family of Festetics rank next to roy- 
alty in Austria. The Auspergs, the Erdédys, 
the Fiirstenbergs, the Esterhazzys and the 
Swarzenbergs are the other well-known fam- 
ilies which rank in the same manner. 
Yachting is the sport to which both the 
Count and Countess Festetics are most devoted. 
They recently started on a very long cruise 
in their superb new yacht, the Tolna. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address mast accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before puodlication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


Refreshment Service at an After- 
noon Reception. B., Illinois.—(1) Will 
you please suggest some pretty way to serve 
at an afternoon reception. Everybody here 
has had the chairs around the sides of the 
dining-room, the refreshments being passed. 
(2) Are there not some new things to serve ? 

(1) At days at home in New York during 
the season two or more young women usually 
sit at the tea table in the middle of the din 
ing-room and pour tea and bouillon. The 
butler and maids are in attendance to assist 
the young girls as well as the guests. Ata 
large and formal reception the serving of the 
collation is left to the waiters. If you live 
out of town and have sufficient grounds around 
your house it would be entertaining to your 
guests and make a pleasing variety to have a 
fete champétre, which in reality is only a re- 
ception on the lawn and the piazzas, instead 
of within doors. In this case the dining- 
table should be removed to a shady and gen- 
erally protected spot on the lawn and placed 
on a small platform, in order to make it 
steady. It should be made as decorative as 











possible With flowérs, ribbon, bon-bons, cakes, 
etc., etc., silver, glass and china. The 
piazzas, in this event, should be made un- 
usually attractive and furnished like sitting- 
rooms, with rugs, tables, wicker sofas, chairs, 
rockers, jardiniéres, plants, wild flowers, 
hammocks, awnings, bird-cages or whatever 
else in your possession would contribute to 
making a cozy, decorative effect. Rugs and 
small tables could be scattered over the lawn 
near the main table, so that the guests could 
be the more readily and comfortably served. 
The musicians should be seated on the lawn 
near enough to the piazza to make conversa- 
tion possible and comfortable. Small tents 
erected on the lawn, when the grounds are 
large, are ornamental and can be used for 
serving lemonade, punch or café frappé. 
The hostess should receive her guests on the 
piazza surrounded by pa!ms and flowers. 
Potted flowers, cut flowers and wild flowers 
should be everywhere, for they are easily 
obtainable 1n summer, and are a necessity to 
make any occasion a success. Hanging 
Venetian lanterns are a great addition to a 
fete, quite a necessity in fact, even though it 
be in the afternoon, before candlelight, and 
there be no need in consequence to light 
them ; however, they do a great deal toward 
decorating. 

(2) Serve bouillon. Oysters 4 la pou- 
lette, sweetbread croquettes, chicken salad 
and finger rolls or sandwiches. Ices, bisqués, 
cakes, bon-bons, punch, coffee. 


Hat for Traveling—When Man 
Meets Man He Does Not Remove 
His Hat—More Than a Traveling 
Gown Needed for Travel in Europe. 
Matilda, Illinois. —(1) I anticipate a trip 
through New York and across the lakes. 
Will you kindly advise me as to my hat? I 
don’t like to wear my Knox, as it is too stiff 
and would be very uncomfortable. As I 
shall have for my traveling gown a skirt, 
with changes of shirt-waists and, of course, a 
jacket, what would you advise for head wear? 
I thought a stitched Alpine would be nice, 
but it would look warm for Virginia, and I 
do not care to be bothered with so much lug- 
gage. 

(2) I’m discussing with a friend. What 
is the way a gentleman greets another? 
Would it not be polite for one man, in meet- 
ing another, to say good morning (or what- 
ever may be in keeping with the time 
of the day), and then tip his hat? Or do 
they simply bow? Of course, when a lady 
is present it is different. 

(3) Could a woman, with her husband, 
taking a tour through Europe (stopping at the 
different fashionable resorts), do so—with per- 
fectly good grace and feel at ease—in only a 
traveling gown? Would one not feel out of 
place at dinner so gowned ? 

(4) Will you give me the name of some 
grip, or something of the kind, most suitable 
for traveling—something to take one’s comb, 
brush, etc., in? 

(1) A straw turban, simply trimmed with 
ribbon, wings or quills, is a most suitable and 
comfortable hat for traveling. A straw Al- 
pine, very simply trimmed, is also a satisfac- 
tory hat for this purpose, and would look 
cooler than the stitched one you speak of. 

(2) When one man meets another man 
he recognizes him by bowing his head, but 
he does not remove his hat unless to one his 
superior (a superior officer), or unless the one 
or the other is with a lady. Their remarks 
are regulated according to the time at their 
disposal and their degree of intimacy, but it 
is never amiss to say good morning to any- 
one, it being an expression of good-will and 
kind feeling. 

(3) A woman could not travel through 
Europe with only a traveling gown. An 
extra black skirt of canvas, made over taffeta 
silk, and a fancy bodice would require very 
little space in one’s steamer trunk, and it is 
a necessity to have such a gown in which to 
dine on shipboard and at different hotels and 
restaurants. It is quite impossible to travel 
on the other side without meeting more or 
less with social experiences, even though one 
be unacquainted. 

(4) In our 16 April issue we advised you 
to carry a bag of some choice leather with 
burnished gilt trimmings. In the lower left- 
hand corner it is new and correct to have 


your initials in gilded metal, placed diagon- 
ally, that it may be more individual. As you 
evidently do not care to carry a bag, we can 
only suggest what is called an English fold- 
all. It is made of canvas and opens by being 
unrolled. Inside there is a large pocket, also 
smaller ones to hold necessary toilet articles 
and one’s night garments. ‘There is also a 
place for umbrellas and an outside pocket 
for writing paper and magazines. 





of roof-garden shows to have a manage- 

ment emphasize decency as the basic 
feature of their proffered entertainment, since 
mid-air performances have not heretofore 
been noted for their refinement. The Mad- 
ison Square roof garden is advertised just now 
‘fas furnishing an excellent programme that 
is devoid of any suggestion.’ So unusual an 
announcement ought to attract audiences by 
reason of its rarity. 

Keith’s Union Square Theatre continues 
to present to delighted patrons the sevies of 
Lumiére cinematographe photographs, new 
views being constantly introduced. The 
special attraction for this week have been 
the views of the recent Russian coronation. 

The bicycle interest has invaded Proctor’s 
Pleasure Palace, in East Fifty-eighth Street, 
and on the roof of that mammoth and diver- 
sified place of entertainment will be found, 
after 3 Pp. M. every day, a fully equipped 
bicycle instruction school, track, trainers 
and all. 

The Black Hussar, the charming little 
opera originally produced in this country 
some years ago by McCaul, and in which 
Lily Post, Digby Bell, De Wolf Hopper 
and Marie Jansen delighted Broadway, is to 
be given for the first time this evening at 
Terrace Garden. 

At the Olympia Roof Garden the wonder- 
ful Fregoli is dividing the applause of the 
audiences with Rachel Walker, surnamed 
the Creole Nightingale. It is to be hoped 
h:r voice is more romantic and picturesque 
than her name. 

The amazing success of old, old Evangeline 
at Manhattan Beach must set other manag- 
ers to wondering how they can divert to ven- 
tures of their own some of the patronage 
that drifts to this tiresome old mosaic of 
drivel dance and song, in default of anything 
else to do. 

A second edition of In Gay New York is 
billed for 3 August at the Casino. 

At the Grand Central Palace Roof Garden 
there are to be seen this week Kuno’s trained 
cats, rats, rabbits, mice and canaries, who 
appear in a miniature circus, 

Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines 
is to be dramatized, with Robert Mantell in 
the title réle. 

The first theatre to open its doors will be 
the Garrick, on 17 August, where Thorough- 
bred will rebegin its heretofore prosperous 
career, 


I’ is something of a novelty in the history 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8, In Gay New York, 

Terrace Garden—8.15. Light Opera— Black Hus- 
sar. 

Seid! Concert —8.10, at Brighton Beach. 

Casino Roof Garden—Variety. 

Oiy mpia Roof Garden—8.15, Fregoli. 

Koster & Bial’s Roof ‘iarden— Variety. 

Madison Square—Roof Garden— Variety. 

Grand Central Palace Roof Garden.—Variety. 

American Theatre—R oof Garden—Variety. 

Proctor’s Theatres, 23d St., near 6th Ave., and 
§8th St., near 7d Ave.— Variety. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s Band, 3.30 and 7 15; 
Evangeline, 9; Rice’s Circus, 3.30 and 9; Pain’s 
fireworks, 8.15. 


SEIDL CONCERTS 


On Thursday evening a Lizst memorial 
concert will be given, and on Friday evening 
the regular symphonic concert, when the pro- 
gramme will be as follows: 1, Overture, 
**Coriolan,’” Beethoven; 2, (a) Chibiabo’s 
Love Song, (b) Hiawatha’s Wedding March, 
from ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing and Wedding,”’ 
Walther, (first time); 3, Andante and 
Finale, Violin Concerto, Mendelssohn ; Vio- 
lin solo, Mr. Kaltenborn; 4, Symphony, 
‘¢ Pastorale,’” Beethoven. 
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Nerves? 


A Tranquilizing and Pleasurable 
Influence on the System—some- 
thing to ease, warm, soothe and 
induce that sleep which frequent- 
ly drives away even the shadow 
of pain, will be a grace and boon 
to all. Happy are they who yield 
to the gentle treatment of 


Pabst Malt 
Extract 


The “Best” T onic 


A gentle peace comes with a 
glass or two which seems 


Like a Transition Into 
Paradise 


The strained nerves relax, the tension 
ceases, calmness and slumber regain their 
natural sway. 
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Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


WHITING M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 
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Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





The ‘‘Packard’’ Testimonial. 





THE 


MESINGER 
SADDLE 





$3 50 


THE PLEASURE 


Of Cycling depends upon the Saddle. | 


Ours is 
Comfortable, Healthful ... 
. Ventilated and Durable 


26 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 





GRAY HAIR, RESTORED 


to its natural color s 
CANT, no dre, hargalons Possant odor, $1.00 a bottle 
LEE’S HAIR TONIC removes dandruff, stops 
hair from fallingout andpromotes growth $1.00 a bottle 
Tilustrated Treatise on Hair on pppleation FRE 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Co., 770 B' way cor. E 
9th St., B’way cor, 0th St., 5th Ave, & 59th St. 





The Woman's Bicycle 


In strength, lightness, grace, and elegance 
of finish and equipment Model 41 Colum- 
bia is unapproached by any other make. 


Columbia 


saddles are recommended by riders and 
physicians as proper in shape and adjust- 
ment, and every detail of equipment 
contributes to comfort and pleasure. 


$1OQ To aL AUKE 


**The added pleasure of riding a Col- 
umbia is- worth every dollar of the 
$100 a Columbia costs.” 





















Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles‘is free if you call upon any 
Columbia Agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


city and town. If Columbias are not 
vicinity, let us know. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
properly represented in your 
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For conscience sake, tuck those shoes under your 


skirt, . 
or use BrOWN'S French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 








A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Fair Women from 


Vogue 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 
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Busy Women + WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Should Use |__ CHOCOLATE. 
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Re-echoes like sweet laughter 
Over the sail-flecked, madcap main, 
Into the hero’s heart again, 
To linger there long after. 


H*: of the Sea! whose wonder-strain 


A MIDSUMMER TOAST 


Harp of the Mountains! wild and free, 
From cloud to cloud ascending. 

Melodious of the jubilee, 

Deep down in nature’s soul, that we 
May share with music blending. 
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Commingle now your dual song, 
With hope and sunshine laden ; 

The lays of ocean, weird and long, 

The mountain’s thund’rous clarion strong, 
And pledge the summer maiden ! 
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womanly women, and expecting his auditors to understand 
the exact type of femininity to which he refers. As a mat- 
ter of fact a bare expression of preference for the quality of womanli- 
ness in woman conveys as little notion of the speaker's ideal as can 
be gathered about a man’s taste in pictures when he fatuously pipes : 
‘©Oh ! I know what I like !*" 


The truth is that the woman who should undertake to get the 
prominent men of even one city to explain what is a womanly 
woman, with a view to modeling her life after this ideal, would have 
about as diversified and as mutually hostile a collection of theories as 
if her question had to do with religious creeds, and it would of course 
be quite impossible as a working formula. There is no standard of hu- 
man qualities and human conduct that is more variable than this one as 
to what constitutes true womanliness. It is affected not only by local- 
ity but by social condition, by religious belief, and by the century. 
Men appear to have a hazy idea that it has to do with gentleness 
and self-abasement. But this can hardly be the case, since the Amer- 
ican woman, who is audaciously self-assertive, and her French sister, 
who, although perhaps more given to coquetry, is none the less bril- 
liantly individual, have neither of them been accused of lacking 
womanliness. On the contrary, not only the men of their own na- 
tions, but foreign critics as well, have united in declaring them 
‘‘charming.’’ Now it is inconceivable men would ever thus com- 
mend unfeminine women. 

How chameleon-like this man-be-praised quality is can be 
very easily illustrated by reference to woman and the bicycle. 
Seven years ago it was unwomanly to the verge of scandal for a 
woman to ride a bicyele, and she who dared to do so was sub- 
jected to all manner of petty insults even in the parks of the metropo- 
lis. A few years, and lo! it is now womanly to bicycle. Women 
have not changed and the bicycle has not changed; merely man’s 
point of view has altered. 


The question of women smoking is another test of womanliness. 
It is permitted in the drawing-room circle here and abroad, and it is 
not considered to impair the beautiful feminine attribute under dis- 
cussion, but to the world below-stairs the woman who smokes even 
a tiny cigarette is a brazen creature. Again, a woman preacher in 
the pulpit of an Episcopalian, Presbyterian or Roman Catholic 
church—supposing her to be given the opportunity—would be re- 
garded by her hearers almost to a unit as most unwomanly, but she 
runs the risk of no such verdict by occupying the pulpits of some 
other denominations, the Methodist, for example. To-day, es- 
pousing medicine, art, law or the stage as a career does not subject a 
woman to the taunt of being unfeminine, but fifty years ago the at- 
tempt was made to persecute her into being womanly enough to ab- 
stain from being a doctor, an artist or a lawyer. 

Pray, good sirs, what is this womanliness of which you are al- 
ways prating? 

Assuming that answers could be secured to such a question, what 
an amazing kaleidoscopic attribute womanliness would be if an at- 
tempt were made to combine the views of it entertained by the 
Turk, the Russian, the German, the Briton and the American, for 
example. 


An has a droll fashion of proclaiming that he approves of 
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SOUTHAMPTON COTTAGES 
The central illustration is ‘* Williston House,’’ the residence of Hon. Horace Russell 
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HAPHAZARD jOTTINGS 
Ser three generations necessary for the 


development of a gentleman—or a 

gentlewoman— are frequently not 
sufficient to obliterate all traces of peasant 
ancestry, and there is nothing more diverting 
to the observer than the contrast between the 
haughty airs of the daughter of quality and 
the inherited traits she retains of the days 
when the ‘‘caste’’ of Vere de Vere was 
either an humble tiller of the soil or a com- 
mon soldier of fortune. These plebeian char- 
acteristics have a nasty habit of asserting 
themselves, and a curious fact in connection 
with them is that their possessors seem alto- 
gether unaware of the tell-tale earmarks which 
are constantly betraying that, in spite of their 
pretensions, they are not such very fine porcelain 
after all. The tread and gait and voice seem 
most tenaciously to retain the vulgarities of 
ones humbler progenitors. 

*"% 

How rare is the well-bred voice even in 
England, which considers that it has a monop- 
oly of a very superior article. Pleasant voices 
and sweet ones there are, and affectedly su- 
perfine ones in abundance; but the voice 
which stamps its owner as thoroughbred, even 
in the utterance of commonplace greetings, is 
exceptional. A round of fashionable recep- 
tions and opera and theatregoing, a mingling 
with the most exclusive of social circles, will 
discover not so many as a baker’s dozen in a 
season. As for gait and tread, watch the 
promenade, either on aristocratic Madison 
Avenue inthe season, or at any of the Ameri- 
can summer resorts, or note the Hyde Park 
church parade, and in spite of innumerable 
affectations the chief characteristic of the gait of 
the newly arrived immigrant can be readily 
detected in all but a very, very few. The 
tread, likewise, of most women of the leisure 
class is as heavy as that of their kitchen maids 
—most noticeably heavy is it in going up and 
down stairs. The cynic may be excused for 
being amused at the condescension of the su- 
perfine person who, secure in the knowledge 
that her immediate ancestors never were in 
trade, and that her costumes and house ap- 
pointments are above criticism, assumes the 
pose of a princess of the blood, all unaware 
that heredity is playing queer pranks with her 


pose. 


* 
* * 


The mental image suggested by the phrase 
‘¢a slave of fashion’’ is that of a woman of 
wealth addicted to indulgence in extremes of 
the mode, however extravagant, unbecoming 
or even physically painful they may be. Quite 
as abject slaves of fashion are the hundreds of 
men belonging to the humbler walks of life 
who, on any hot Sunday in July or August, are 
to be seen, cloth-encased from neck to heel, 
promenading up and down a certain west-side 
thoroughfare. Apparently according to their 


code the Sabbath day, even when spent in 
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pleasuring, demands a black cloth costume, a 
starched collar and a stiff-bosom shirt. The 
only concession to the stifling heat is the straw 
hat. The amount of discomfort these people 
resignedly undergo for the sake of being in 
their mode is an interesting instance of volun- 
tary bondage involving great physical annoy- 
ance and consequent mental irritation, and hav- 
ing no worthier object than mere conformity to 
general usage. No social stratum, apparently, 
however lowly, is free from the tyranny of 
fashion or the tyranny of caste. 


* 
* * 


A correspondent writes commending 
Vogue’s recent editorial utterances on Stephen 
Crane’s Maggie, and goes on to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that in a certain issue of The 
Evening Post appeared a notice of the book in 
which the reviewer professed himself as bored 
and disgusted at being invited to make the 
acquaintance of Maggie and her kin, dwelling 
at length on how superfluous were all the talk, 
and all the books having this class of girl for 
their subject. After reading this it was some- 
what amusing to meet in another column of 
the same issue a carefully elaborated study of 
the Maggie of the factories and the shops, her 
girlish gaieties, her matrimonial complications 
and her infidelities. Such divergent views at 
least lend variety even if their simultaneous 
publication does not tend to impart a consis- 
tent tone to a very serious periodical. 





WHEN THE WORLD SEEMED 
SMALL 


Hey had just returned from a late after- 
noon tea—Sara Fielding and her 
hostess—and Sara had permitted her 

friend to go up the stairs alone while she 
slipped into the library for a few moments, 














saying she was too tired to dress yet. She 
wasn't really tired, but felt restless and some- 
how dissatisfied, though she was going back 
to her home on the morrow. Usually she 
was glad enough to go home, no matter how 
pleasant her visit had been, for home seemed 
doubly dear when she had been away for a 
month or two. But now a vague feeling of 
sadness would creep in—sadness at the 
thought of the vanished pleasures, a feeling 
of more than ordinary regret at leaving so 
many friends. She did not make it more 
personal even to herself, as she stood idly 
buttoning and unbuttoning her gloves before 
the library fire. It was not dinner time yet, 
and not too late for an afternoon caller, but 
Sara did not consciously think of that. 

Her hostess was a schoolmate who had 
married and come to this bustling western 
city to live more than five years before. Al- 
though older, she was much attached to Sara, 
and for several winters had endeavored to 
have her visit her. At last it had been ar- 
ranged, and now the hostess, too, felt sad at 
parting with her friend, who had brought a 
breath of her girlhood home into the midst of 
her happy married life. She was not so merry 
as usual, the children found, when she came 
up for the evening frolic before the nursery 
fire, but they did not know that her pet 
scheme seemed about to fall through. Among 
her husband's friends Mrs. Canning had found 
one who interested her greatly—possibly be- 
cause of the story her husband had told her, 
and which she took an early opportunity of 
confiding to Sara. Women are always inter- 
ested in a love affair, and especially interested 
in the man who has been the unfortunate vic- 
tim of another woman's wiles. Such was 
Howard Randall's case. In his happy, care- 


less youth he had tenderly loved the girl who 
had been his companion and playmate through 
their childhood. 


For a short time they were 


*©SARA INVOLUNTARILY THOUGHT OF THE WOMAN TO WHOM HE HAD 
BEEN ENGAGED”’ 
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engaged, when suddenly, apparently without 
any reason, the girl had broken the engage- 
ment and in a few months became the wife of 


another. Outwardly Howard Randall had 
only grown older, and there were few, if any, 
who knew what scars had been left upon his 
heart. 

To Mrs. Canning he had spoken of it once, 
when she laughingly and carelessly asked him 
why he did not ‘‘ go in and win’’ the belle 
of the season, to whom most of the men were 
devoting the service of their hands and time, 
if not their hearts. He told herthat while he 
retained one memento of the happiest period 
of his life he would remember her—the girl 
who had so easily forgotten him. Mrs. Can- 
ning did not ask him what the memento was, 
but she had a strong desire to tell him to de- 
stroy it if it disturbed his peace. 

After that rather confidential disclosure 
Howard Randall had become a constant vis- 
itor at the Cannings’ ; and when Sara, with 
her bright, rapid talk, her girlish fun and 
womanly tenderness, came Mrs. Canning 
hoped for a change for him, thinking that if he 
were happily married he would forget his un- 
fortunate affair. Nor was she disappointed for 
a time; but now her delightful plans fora 
future with Sara again for a companion seemed 
to hang in the balance, with the heaviest pres- 
sure on the losing side. He had only been 
amused by her, that was all, when she had 
thought Sara would make the tender, help- 
ful and loving wife he needed. 

As for Sara herself no such thoughts 
troubled her, but still an undefined feeling of 
unrest possessed her, and while she stood thus, 
the portiéres were pushed aside and a young 
man entered. He saw the girl before she be- 
came conscious of his presence, and he 
thought how pretty she looked in the soften- 
ing firelight. The glow shining upward 
across her face seemed reflected again from 
the broad satin brim of her feather-crowned 
hat, and it brought out golden flecks in the 
ripple of hair on her forehead. But he only 
paused a moment to study her. If she was 
pleasant to look upon she was even pleasanter 
to talk with, and there would not be many 
more chances for a talk with her. 

«¢I did not expect to see you here,’’ he 
said, as they shook hands. ‘‘I'sent up my 
card, and even on the chance of your being at 
home I expected to wait for you to dress.*’ 
He laughed as he spoke. 

“ How often have I kept you waiting, I 
wonder, Mr. Randall ?*” she asked, throwing 
aside her cape now and sitting down. 

‘¢ I have not counted,’’ he replied, and be- 
gan to talk of other things. It was curious 
they should keep the talk on indifferent sub- 
jects—some they were barely interested in— 
each avoiding the one of which both were 
thinking, her departure the next morning. 

Presently Sara said, without any prefix, 
abruptly : 

‘«Isn’t it sad that one makes friends only 
to lose them almost at once ?*’ 

‘*Ts it necessary tolose them? The world 
is not large, and one can never tell when he 
will run across his friends. At least they need 


not forget each other, and, if they care to meet, 
they can generally manage to do so.”” 

‘¢ Then you have faith in meeting people 
again?’ asked the girl lightly ; but the little 
perplexed pucker between her brows relaxed. 
‘* You are very constant to remember people 
you do not see.”’ 


When she had said this 
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she remembered that other woman, and won- 
dered if he remembered her too. Perhaps he 
did, for he replied very soberly. 

‘Sometimes one’s inconstancy does not 
matter or is better than being constant. But I 
certainly trust to meeting you again,’ and 
his emphasis and look made her lower her 
eyes quickly. As she did so, the flash of a 
ring on his hand attracted her attention. She 






feeling had passed away without her noticing 
it, and he was again watching her attentively. 
It was a quaint, odd ring—a piece of roughly 
cut gray stone, surrounded by diamonds ; but 
the diamonds were not very brilliant, they 
showed the neglect to which the ring had been 
subjected. Sara turned the ring around upon 
her finger curiously and said with a laugh, 
partly nervous, he was watching her so closely : 
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admired his hands very much ; they were ner- 
vous, strong-looking hands, refined and artis- 
tic, but not enough so to express a love for 
the beautiful exceeding and overpowering 
everything else. They were hands which 
take yours in a warm, tender clasp, which 
make you feel their owner is really glad to see 
you, to shake hands with you. But Sara had 
never seen him wear any ring before, and she 
leaned forward a little : 

«« What a curiously handsome ring you are 
wearing?”” 

The man started ; he had been thinking so 
intently of her that he had forgotten himself 
utterly. As his attention was called to the 
ring, a peculiar shade of annoyance, or some- 
thing akin to it, passed over his face. 

**No,’” he said, briefly. ‘«I have not 
worn it for years, though I value it very 
highly.”” 

‘« It is very odd,”’ added the girl. 

‘¢I found it lying loose in my bureau and, 
as it is valuable and I have a new man, I 
thought I had better remove it. I intended 
placing it in the safe at the office, but forgot. 
Would you like to see it?’’ he asked, as he 
drew it off. 

The girl held out her hand and he dropped 


the ring into the rosy palm. His momentary 
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‘* How careless you are, Mr. Randall! It 
is very dirty."’ 

‘Won't you make it clean for me, Miss 
Sara ?”” he asked. 

‘TI will not have time to do it now, and I 
am going away to-morrow."” 

‘*Couldn’t you find a few minutes and 
give it to me at the train?’ he insisted, find- 
ing an unaccustomed pleasure in giving this 
girl a task to perform for him. A bright 
look of happiness came into the girl’s eyes. 
She had been so afraid she would be obliged 
to say good-by now, but now that was to be 
postponed still longer. 

‘*I will clean it for you with pleasure,*’ 
she said. ‘*I feel the great honor of being 
entrusted with your gem.”” 

And when she saw it Mrs. Canning’s hopes 
revived, for, though she was not sure, she had 
a dim suspicion concerning it which, for a 
wonder, she kept to herself. If Howard 
Randall could lend the memento to which he 
was so attached, either his knowledge of his 
own unchangeableness was deficient or some 
one had taken possession of his heart and 
overthrown the image there. 

At the train there were so many others who 
had come to see Sara off that they both forgot 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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(Continued from page 69.) 


the ring until just as the young man was 
about to leave the car. Then the girl re- 
membered it. 

‘<Your ring !’’ she exclaimed, struggling 
with her refractory glove. 

‘¢ Never mind,”’ he replied, as he took her 
hand in his. ‘*I expect to go east in a couple 
of weeks and shall stop in A Can you 
take care of it for me until then ?"" 

«¢ Then it is only ‘auf weidershen,’’’ she 
said, gaily, as he pressed her hand and jumped 
from the already moving train. 





* * * * * 


The train sped on carrying its human 
freight, each with his load of hope or fear, joy 
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‘«¢T shall be glad to have you sit with me. 
I saw you were being annoyed, and meant 
to offer to sit with you."” 

Sara was charmed with the soft, low tones 
and said, impulsively: 

‘‘ Thank you ; you are very kind. I am 
glad you thought about it, too, because I was 
afraid I should disturb you, and that you 
might like to be alone.”’ 

‘¢On the contrary, I am glad to have you. 
I do not care to travel alone.”” 

‘<T did not mind it when I came on,’’ Sara 
said, ‘‘as I traveled by night both to Chicago 
and from there west. It is not so bad when 


you go to bed and sleep through it all.”” 
‘© Then you live farther east than Chi- 
cago?*’ Sara’s companion asked. 
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or sorrow, tears or laughter, and one heart, at 
least, was very happy, scarcely knowing why. 
Sara sat with her cheek pressed against her 
hand and her elbow on the window sill, watch- 
ing the wintry landscape flying past her, while 
her head was filled with vague but happy pic- 
tures conjured up by the parting pressure of 
Howard Randall’s hand. Could her thoughts 
have materialized and been translated they 
would have surprised even herself; but only 
one thought took form, and that was that he 
was coming to see her. He had no friends in 
A—— he had told her, so he must be com- 
ing to see her. And through all the turmoil 
of her thoughts she felt the ring pressing her 
finger under the glove, and must be pardoned 
if somehow, deep in her heart, she felt it was 
really hers even now. But these absorbing 
thoughts could not long render her impervious 
to the glances and remarks of the man sitting 
in the next seat; and she awoke from her 
day-dreams to find herself the only woman 
traveler in the car. No, there was another, a 
woman in deep mourning, sitting halfway 
down the aisle on the other side of the car. 
Sara could not see her face very distinctly, but 
concluded from the glimpse she caught of 
softly rounded cheek and dark brown hair 
that she was young at least. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and another glance at the 
man in front who could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his admiration for the young lady in 
brown, she walked down the aisle and stopped 
at the other woman’s seat. 

‘Would you care if I sit here?** Sara 
asked, in her pleasant voice. ‘*I am all 
alone and 5 

The face that was turned toward her was 
that of a woman some eight or nine years her 
senior. It was rather pale, and the large, 
dark eyes were sad, but the mouth smiled 
kindly as she said : 
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Sara told her where her home was and 
where she had been visiting ; the widow said 
the latter place had been her home before her 
marriage. 

‘*Then, perhaps, you know my friend, 
Mrs. Canning ?*’ Sara asked. 

‘‘Mrs. Canning!*’ repeated the other. 
‘*No; I think not. It is seven or eight years 
since I left there. Is she Dick Canning’s 
wife? I knew him quite well.”” 

‘¢ Yes; that is her husband’s name. Isn't 
he fine?*’ Sara went on. ‘*I like him im- 
mensely, only I wish he had married some one 
else than Nan. You see, she was my chum at 








Mr. Randall says I am very impulsive in my 


likes and dislikes, though.’’ Sara looked 
down as she spoke, and the color rose in her 
cheeks. 

«© Mr. Randall,’” Mrs. White said, with a 
quick, indrawn breath. 

«“ Did you know him? *’ Sara asked, with- 
out looking up. 

‘* Randall,’ repeated Mrs. White in the 
musing tone one uses when trying to recall 
something forgotten but having a familiar 
sound, and her cheeks were even paler than 
before, her eyes sadder. ‘Is he a great friend 
of Mr. Canning?** And as Sara answered 
in the affirmative she said, constrainedly. 
‘¢ Then I have probably met him.” 

Sara was not observant enough to see that 
Mrs. White’s hands were tightly pressed to- 
gether as they lay in her lap, but chatted on 
about the gaieties of her visit, the pleasures 
she anticipated at home and kindred topics ; 
and though she spoke of the Cannings and 
of their friends, she did not again mention 
Mr. Randall’s name, and her companion 
wondered at her silence even while she was 
entertained by the girl's bright way of putting 
commonplace things. 

At noon they went into the dining-car 
together ; and as Sara drew off her gloves she 
was suprised at an exclamation of pain from 
Mrs. White. 

‘« What is it?’’ asked Sara, and a look of 
anxious solicitude came into her eyes. Mrs. 
White noticed it even then, and wondered 
that Sara’s impulsive nature had learned so 
quickly to feel for a stranger. 

«¢ My rings cut into my finger as I took my 
glove off, that is all,"* the widow said; but 
Sara thought that a very little thing to turn 
her white even to the lips. ‘* What an odd 
ring that is of yours !*” she added. 

‘<It is not mine,’” Sara replied, with a faint 
blush, but her usual candor. ‘‘I am only 
wearing it for a short time as I took it to clean 
for a friend.”* 

‘¢It is very curious,"” Mrs. White said, as 
though to herself, and looking earnestly from 
the ring to the wearer's face. ‘* Very curi- 
ous !”” 

«Isn't it,’ Sara returned, thinking she al- 
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home, and I hated to have her go so far away."” 

‘<But you will be doing the same some 
day, and then you will understand and perhaps 
forgive your friend." Mrs. White—such 
was Sara’s companion’s name—smiled pro- 
phetically as she looked at Sara’s bright face. 
‘How do you like the people you met out 
there?”’ 

‘«Very much, indeed. They were all so 
good to me that I could not help liking them. 
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luded tothe ring. ‘*I feel honored that I 
have been trusted with it." And as the 
waiter came for their order they did not speak 
of it again. 

After their return to the sleeper, Mrs. 
White was or pretended to be sleepy, so Sara 
took from her satchel the book Mr. Randall’s 
thoughtfulness had provided for her. If the 
hero resembled Mr. Randall, it is not to be 
wondered at since he was the donor, and had 



































written his name with hers on the fly-leaf in 
his clean, firm hand. 

When the travelers parted at Chicago—Sara 
to take the train for her native town, Mrs. 
White to go to her home in the city—Sara felt 
as though she were parting from an old friend ; 
but she was young, impetuous, and rather in- 
clined to like people at first sight. She ex- 
pressed the wish that they might meet again ; 
but as Mrs. White was neither so young nor 
so impetuous, she only said, in her quiet, sad 
way, that it was possible they might, and that 
sometimes the world seemed very small. 

- * ~ * - 

Between two and three weeks after Sara's 
arrival at home there came to her a letter on 
which the handwriting was very familiar, 
though she did not have much of it in her pos- 
session. The writer expressed his regret that 
he would not be able to come east and asked 
that she return the ring. He had neglected 
to tell her, he said, that the ring was not his ; 
and now he must return it to its rightful 
owner. Sara involuntarily thought of the 
woman to whom he had been engaged ; but 
why should she remember the ring now after 
so many years of seeming forgetfulness. 

Mary Louise Seagle. 
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HOME AGAIN AND IN AN AMAZINGLY BAD 
TEMPER—DISGUSTED WITH THE COUN- 
TRY AND WITH NEW YORK—A FEW 

NOTES ON CLOTHES 
Ne week of home—in the abstract— 
America, New York, the country and 
Newport. Very seldom do I act on 
my impulses. I usually suit myself, and in 
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where he was very anxious to meet his wife 
and see the new addition to the family, which 
of course, will be my godson, at least I sup- 
pose they will ask me to stand and expect me 
to present that infant with a bank-note to be 
placed in a savings institution, and a silver 
napkin ring. I could not sleep. I got up. 
It was hardly midnight and I went to the club. 
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There was old Simpkins sipping brandy and 
water. I left him there two months ago and I 
verily believe he had not moved from the same 
seat since. Nobody else. The club looked 
battered and dusty. A scaffold was being 
erected to make repairs, and there was a smell 
of shavings and paint. Tried to eat some- 
thing, to drink something, could not and 
went back to bed. 

Met my tailor in the morning. He was 
very confident. He is to sail on Saturday. 
Expects to get novelties for the season, but 
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my own calm and dispassionate manner, but 
I have allowed some idea of patriotism to 
affect me, and here I am in the middle of a 
rainy, humid, moist and dull summer. New 
York, of course, was a perfect desert. No- 
body at the club, nobody on the Avenue, 
nobody anywhere. The shops filled with 
shop-worn goods, the same old shirts and the 
same old ties, which I saw before I left; the 
clanging of cable trams and the other villainous 
noises—well, I went to a hotel the first even- 
ing of my arrival. I could not sleep for the 
heat, and yet outside there was the eternal 
drip of rain which drove me nearly mad. I 
had left the pier quite early in the day, and 
had dinner in state at this hotel and went to 
bed for want of something better to do. I 
allowed Meadows aturn down in the country, 


I discouraged him. I saw very little in Lon- 
don which interested me. Mena little behind 
here in New York, but after all it is pretty 
much the same thing. I see the same shep- 
herd’s-plaid lounge suits, the same brown, blue 
and pink shirts and the same ties and all- 
around turned-down collars and the same 
straw hats, narrow of brim and high of crown. 
I find that the soft felt Homburgs are being 
reserved for autumn, and that the Alpine 
straws and the multi-colored ribboned hat have 
nearly disappeared. 

The country, very stuffy and damp and the 
mosquitoes something terrific. Had a bit of 
spring lamb, a little tough, very fresh mint 
sauce, green peas, green corn, watermelon and 
a bottle of champagne. Ate this concoc- 
tion—I forget what kind of soup I had—all 
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alone and felt ill afterward and drank too 
much brandy. I rose the next morning, and 
returned immediately to the city, where I 
passed the day at the club in a very bad 
humor, cursing everybody—inwardly, of 
course, because I think swearing not only 
profane but most vulgar. 

I took the five o'clock train for Newport. 








I have a bachelor friend who has a house 
there, and he telegraphed me to come on. 
Newport was in a dense fog and very hot and 
humid. Went to the Country Club to play 
golf, but when I got out there I was ex- 
hausted. Took a brandy and soda and turned 
back. The rest of the evening until dinner I 
sat on the piazza of the reading-room in a very 
melancholy frame of mind. Men were not 
very well dressed. I saw three who had on 
the same old summer suits which had been do- 
ing duty for three seasons. I do not mind 
that. It is conservative, except I am tired of 
that particular shade of brown and I want to 
see something else. 

My samples arrived on the ship following 
me. My London tailor is quite a business 
man. ‘There are some rather pretty patterns 
of trousers in drabs and some in grays, but 
with but little variation in the design. There 
are some suspicions of a check in the new 
figures—if you can call them new—and I 
rather like the departure from conventionali- 
ties, and I have cabled for a few pair to wear 
late in season here—I am at Newport, and I 
am at a loss to think when the season will 
really begin, so that I may be quite startling 
in my own little quiet way. 

I find that the brown waistcoats, bright with 
gilt buttons, have also found their way over 
here. I rather like them. They give a dash 
of color to one’s dress, and for the afternoon 
I have quite a number of double-breasted 
white waistcoats. I hear also that there is to 
be a revival in yellows. I rather hope so, be- 
cause we do want a good warm color to stir 
usup. But then yellow isa very difficult hue, 
as it does not combine readily with everyone's 














complexion or coloring, and it gives one a most 
ghastly look in the morning. 

Politics have almost ceased to interest me, 
although I shall vote like a man. Still, I 
hardly see the reason of sacrificing oneself, 
when so much can be accomplished by others, 
and all you need to do is to sit still and watch 
the result. Sitting still is possibly my forte. 
What can I do otherwise? I believe that it 
is my vocation. At times I am active, and 
to what purpose? I have not reaped my har- 
vest yet, and then, again, I think I have. 
Life is such a game. ‘To-day we hold the 
trump, to-morrow—well, we are among the 
vanquished or the victors, and we can only lay 
our defeat at our own door. 

I presume that my life as a country squire 
put romantic ideas in my head, ideas which 
would, if they had borne the fruit I expected, 
have done away with my happiness. To-day 
I stand alone—I am monarch of my poor little 
kingdom, but, as wretched as it may be, it is 
mine. Iam like Monte Cristo. I espouse 
from this moment the cause of my own com- 
fort, and I am only blaming myself that for a 
moment I had allowed this idea to get away 
from me. 

I know of few more selfish beings than the 
average woman—all the more selfish because 
they pose as martyrs to sacrifices—which, by 
the way, they never make, unless they are 
compelled, and then they take a vast deal of 
credit to themselves for actually being the vic- 
tims of a blow which fate has sent them. I 
feel to-day in my little kingdom that I am 
free and alone, and heaven be praised for that ! 
The future will have no shackles for me, and 
what may be, no doubt, very charming for 
others, has lost its fascinations. I was not 
born to this heritage of domesticity. 1 can- 
not comprehend it. I do not want to. I 
cannot flock. I am not gregarious. Idrawa 
a long breath, look out at the ocean, and yet 
there does seem a void. Every wave which 
comes tumbling in on this shore seems to say : 
‘*Not for you, old fellow, not for you” ; 
but that is all sentimentality. I am free. I 
snap my fingersand I drink another brandy 
and soda. 
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FOULARD FOR GOWNS 


Atin foulard, one of the nouveautés very 
much in vogue, together with the twilled 
foulards I mentioned before, produce the 

most pleasing effects, with very little trimming. 
A satin foulard, very oddly designed in swirls 
of flame-réds on a beige ground, but so softly 
treated and shaded on the edges that the har- 
mony is perfectly unique. An untrimmed 
skirt, and round full bodice with the simplest 
of sleeves built of this material evolved a 
cachet of its own, but two distinct additions 
in the way of belt and collar gave it the great- 
est chic The corselet belt was of what is 
called in Paris panne, a pliable velvet, which 
was shaded from red to palest pink, and then 
draped over the waist very tightly, afterward 
brought up in front at the centre of the waist, 
the pointed ends knotted up into four rabbit 
ears. The collar was of écru batiste, square 
in the back, and falling into long stole ends 
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rounded at the bottom, and which touched the 
bottom of the skirt. These long ends were 
slipped inside the ceinture. Over the batiste 
ran a fine vine of white embroidery with the 
edges finished off in small irregular scallops. 
A ruchette of yellow lace at the neck, the 
same lace finishing off the sleeves at the wrists. 
Black straw toque with plissés of black tulle, 
and black satin bows. Black queue de para- 
disier at the side, with cache-peigne of red 
button roses draped in black tulle. Ravissante! 

Pale straw-color batiste, sheer as gossamer, 
was built up by one of the foremost coutu- 
riéres in town for a patron starting for the 
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London season—one among the growing 
number of wise women who take a lot of 
pretty gowns over with them. This batiste 
was a lovely example of choicest lace and 
needlework applied all over, and made over 
blue and white changeable taffeta slip. A 
graceful round bodice, fastening at the side 
with a ceinture or ‘¢ corselet Robespierre*’ of 
blue satin, below which was a ruffled basque 
from hip to hip, ornamented with two pairs 
of turquoise and diamond buttons. Elbow 
sleeves, quite bouffant at the top, tapering 
very close over the elbow, where there was a 
rouleaux of blue satin and a fall of point ap- 
pliqué in a deep frill on the outside of arm, 
but suddenly sloped on the inside. Blue 
stock, with pau of lace plissé half-way round. 

Hot-weather frocks make such a pretty 
show when a half dozen or more of them are 
spread about a room while the big dress boxes 
are being made ready for their reception. The 
nearest to me is a Belfast dimity, daintily 
sweet, with white ground, a few detached for- 
get-me-nots mingled with two or three brilliant 
yellow ones for color effect. The skirt, a 
l’éspagnole, has a flounce reaching the knee, 
simply hemmed. Above it are three rows of 
Valenciennes in waved lines. Draped bodice, 
fastening at the side, where the drapery is car- 
ried over and finished by a white satin bow. 












One of the pretty little white kid belts, with 
diminutive gold buckle, clasps the waist when 
the frock is worn, and a lovely cravat of 
plissé tulle, with Maline lace edge, hangs in a 
flounce, shorter in the middle than at the sides, 
from a white satin neck-band. The side ends 
of cravate are jaboted into the belt when on. 
The sleeves are quite fascinating, with a number 
of plaits showing in front, throwing the ful- 
ness out like wings on each side, for the plaits 
extend on both sides from arm-seams only 
three or four inches. The fore arm is quite 
closely fitted, and the customary fall of lace 
hangs over the hand and shows the pretty 
Maline design. Above the satin choker half 
way round the neck to make it as cool as 
possible a plissé ruffle of lace gives a fresh soft 
touch to ribbon outline. 

Another sweet rose-pink organdie has the 
prettiest little skirt full and plisséd in the back 
with two rows of yellow Valenciennes entre- 
deux forming a front panel and two plissés of 
lace turning toward the centre. All these 
sheer gowns are worn over white or colored 
taffeta slips, white more often than colors, as 
it is more favorable to every color. The 
bodice of the rose-pink gown is a bewitching 
little figaro, with three crescents on each side 
of the fronts, formed by an entre-deux of lace, 
and ruffle on the edge. The blouse plastron 
underneath is a mass of tucks and lace work, 
attached to a plain white organdie back, over 
which a black satin corselet fastens with two 
large Strass buttons. A white tulle bow and 
choker are intended to be worn around the 
neck. New model sleeves with lace at the 


wrists. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE SHOW MODELS FOR DINNER BODICE FOR YOUNG GIRL AND DINNER GOWN FOR MATRON 
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Fig. 3410—Summer bicycling suit. Duivided skirt 
of beige drill and shirt-waist of linen lawn to match, 
buttoned with six pearl buttons in front. White 
leather belt with money-pouch at the side. Whi'e 
piqué sailor, trimmed with white taffeta bows. 
White wash-kid gloves. White veil. Russet shoes 
and drill gaiters. 

Fig. 3409—Driving gown of leaf-brown foulard 
encrusted with russet lace, all-over design. Skirt 
untrimmed. Bolero bodice over white lisse plissé 
chemisette. Brown mousseline fichu flounced with 
cream lace. New model sleeves over cerise silk to 





match skirt lining. Cerise velvet girdle and bow, 
Neck- band with lace ruff 4 demi. 

Fig. 3408—Coaching gown of straw-color canvas, 
built oversilk to match. Round draped bodice open- 
ing over white line plissé chemisette draped 
crosswise, edged with ruches of narrow lace and black 
velvet. Fichu drapery of white mousseline over 
silver-blue taffeta and deep flounces to match on 
canvas elbow sleeves, Simple lisse choker. 

Fig. 3418—Smart garden party gown of white 
flowered foulard ; skirtuntr-‘mmed, Pink silk under- 
bodice crossed in front with black satin bretelles and 
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Pointed bolero bordered 
with jeweled trimming and black satin collar trimmed 
with cream appliqué designs. 
banded with pink silk quillings edged with cream 
Choker and flounce of white lisse and lace 


clasped by satin girdle. 


Three-puff sleeves 


Fig. 3417—Visiting gown of écru grass-lawn built 
On each gore, lengthwise, 
ands of lawn and lace. 
the fronts trimmed with lace and lawn tabs fastened 
back with Strass buttons. 
plain new model sleeves. 


Epaulettes to match over 
Chemisette of lace over 
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white silk. Yellow and white striped ribbon choker 
lace wings at the side. Narrow lawn girdle, 
plaited. 

Fig. 3421—Church gown of black canvas over 
mauve taffeta. Front of skirt trimmed in narrow 
scarfs of mauve silk draped in black mousseline, and 
crossed with jet. Round full bodice with mauve 
crossiet and scarfs draped in mousseline, latter 
crossed with jet, pry silk yoke covered with 
black mousseline and white appliqué lace. Long 
tight sleeves, two puffs above elbow. Mauve silk 
and mousseline choker. 











WHAT THEY READ © 


BOOK OF VERSE 


FROM DREAMLAND SENT. BY LILIAN WHITING 


He verses included in this guilelessly 
pretty little volume are of the occa- 
sional sort which a person favored 

with many friends and a facility for rhyme 
finds frequent excuse for turning off. A 
birthday or other anniversary (or, particu- 
larly in this case, a death) is all that is 
needed to inspire the singer and cause tc 
sound the tuneful, if limited, lyre. At least 
half of these outpourings of the spirit are ad- 
dressed to departed friends and voice fervent 
yearnings for another life. 

Nothing perhaps better indicates the gen- 
eral character of the verses than the fact that 
certain passages recur word for word in sev- 
eral of these variations upon a single theme, 
particularly the funereal. For instance, 
stanzas two and three of A Vanished Pres- 
ence read thus : 

W hat visions has he seen ? 
What has he found the other side of life? 


Beyond the sunrise — past the morning star— 
What worlds with glories rife! 


What strange, sweet mystcries 
Have dawned upon his vision ere to-day ? 
What sea of mingled glass and fire hath shone 
Before his onward way ? 


And stanza two of Isabelle asks also : 


Wha. have you found the other side of life? 

ate > 7 its sweet, strange mysteries could you 

Beyond the sunrise, past the morning star— 
Isabelle ! 

This is all right, of course, for the sort of 
thing which circulates in manuscript among 
friends and is preserved in family albums ; 
they are pretty phrases, and one can quite 
understand how the author would hate to 
fold and lay them away after using only once. 

If there are pretty phrases in this book, 
however, there is also a vast deal of dreary 
commonplace. An instance, this stanza 
(the other two are worse, if anything) from a 
** poem ”’ called Out in the Years : 


Ah, many the things that are out in the years! 

There are visions of joy, bright hopes and dark fears, 

There are thoughts which the future to good deeds 
may change, 

There is happiness there so blissful and strange, 

There are gleanings of smiles and cloud-mists of 


are 
There are beautiful things far out in the years, 


We have no means of knowing the exact 
location referred to by the author, but pre- 
sume that all she says is so. This, however, 
is not saying that she can write poetry. 
(Roberts Brothers.) 


OUT OF A SILVER FLUTE. BY PHILIP VERRILL 
MICHELS 


What this book needs most is an editor— 
an editor with sense and courage to separate 
the good from the bad and to prune down the 
eighty pages to about twenty, which would 
contain some things worth keeping. Certain 
of the quatrains now, are very nice indeed, 
though the general style of the titles indicates 
that the author. contemplates compiling a 
dictionary of poetical definitions. Here are 
The Mountains : 

The huge-wrought, sinew-guarded veins 

And arteries that gird the world and spread 

The blood of meiting snows and myriad rains, 

Peak-garnered from the cloudy fountain-head. 
And this, Indian Summer : 

pancake! ay days! His flawless jewel days, 

That flash in diamond and 1n ruby rays 

And golden topaz tints, and each and all 

Bright, polished on the sharp frost-wheel of fall. 

But the succeeding verse, which calls the 
Jelly-Fish ‘‘a dainty, soft, impalpable caress’’ 
and ‘* love-sick Neptune’s wave-lorn kiss,’’ 
is one of the things which, to say the least, 
should have been left out, as should also this 
account of the Flood : 

Tis said that all was wrong—mayhap ‘twas fears 

Of worse to come God had, who saw the plights; 

And then He drowned the whole in mighty tears, 

For, lo! He wept for forty days and nights. 

After reading this and the many similar 
effusions we are ready to endorse the author’s 
assertion that— 

The Plane of Mediocrity is wide, 

Its fruits grow cheap and green beneath the sun. 


(J. Selwyn Tait. ) 





AN OATEN PIPE. BY JAMES B,. KENYON 


There is something very charming in the 
clear note which issues from this ‘* hollow 
quille of oaten straw,’ a lightness and ease 
and grace which fail not to adorn any of the 
varied themes—simple and soft most of them 
—it gives voice to. Among the rest we hear 
again with pleasure that little song, A South 
Wind, which one of the magazines printed 
some months ago. What a pretty thing ! 

A romping wind blew from the south, 
And woke the dreaming wood ; 


It kissed the rose’s crimson mouth; 
Rumpled the poppy’s hood. 


It crisped the waters of the brook ; 
Loosed pine-scents on the air; 

And round her pallid temples shook 
The dead girl’s silken hair. 

There are a dozen other bits which one 
would Jike to quote if space permitted : 
Rosalind’s Song, and lines from Autumn, 
though this poem, as a whole, is marred by 
the unfortunate attempt to rhyme rats with 
cataracts; the Theocritan lyric, The Reveler 
and Garden Ghosts, which are exquisite in 
manner and sentiment. (J. Selwyn Tait.) 


THE PILGRIM, BY SOPHIE JEWETT 


A more even and a higher level of excel- 
lence is attained by this collection of poems, 
which indeed it would be hard to match 
among its companions, the * minor’’ melo- 
dists. Flawless taste and discrimination, the 
eye for a telling phrase, the ear for music, 
and an art which is so finished that it, not 
conceals, but makes itself delightfully appar- 
ent—these are the gifts which one attributes 
tothe poet. She attempts no Icarian flights, 
nor even to scale the steeps of Parnassus. 
But that which she has attempted is per- 
formed admirably, and it is no slight thing to 
produce a book of which no one poem could 
be willingly spared, and which is full of 
beauty of line, phrase, word. Take this son- 
net, Separation. 

Along the eastern shore the low waves creep, 
Making a ceaseless music on the sand, 

A song that gulls and curlews understand, 

The lullaby that sings the day to sleep. 

A thousand miles afar the grim pines keep 
Unending watch upon a shoreless land, 
Yetthrough their tops,swept by some wizard hand, 

The sound of surf comes singing up the steep. 


Sweet, thou canst hear the tidal litany, 

1, mid the pines, land-wearied, may but dream 

Of the far shore; but though the distance seem 
Between us fixed, impassable to me 

Cometh thy soul’s voice, chanting love’s old theme, 
And mine doth answer, as the pines the sea, 

Many of the songs are as exquisite—brief, 
musical haunting things, like that of the 
Whitmanesque title (the resemblance goes no 
further), When Nature Hath Betrayed the 
Heart that Loved Her; or A Hand-Wind— 
a picture etched in half-a-dozen sharp strokes ; 
or Ghosts, tender as a melody of Lassen. It 
is impossible to quote these things entire and 
to transcribe even the best lines or couplets 
would be but injustice to the poet and perhaps 
aggravation to the reader. The latter, if he 
is fond of verse, may be recommended to 
seek for himself in this charming book that 
which he is certain of finding—a genuine 
talent which is (to the reviewer at least) as 
an oasis in the boundless desert of banality. 
(Macmillan & Co. ) 


MADELON, A NOVEL, 


Against the gray background of the tradi- 
tional little New England village with its 
bitter winter and its hurrying spring, Miss 
Wilkins has set the personages of a fierce 
little drama, full of passion and color, and 
much more tropical than Puritan. All the 
Hautville family, the father, the four sons 
and the daughter, said to have both Iroquois 
and noble French blood in their veins, are 
‘tall and dark, and straight as arrows,’” and 
they all have *‘wondrous grace of manner, 
which abashed and half offended, while it 
charmed, the stiff village people.’ Moreover, 
they are all admirable musicians, each in his 
own line, and Madelon, the daughter, natur- 
ally, has a haughty beauty and a grace, *¢inher- 
ited from a far-away French grandmother,” 
which not even pretty blonde Dorothy Fair, 
the parson’s daughter, with her curls and her 
blue eyes, and her swansdown-trimmed wrap- 
pings, can rival. The necessary heroes are 


BY MARY E. WILKINS 


furnished by two cousins named Gordon, of 
whom the elder, Lot, is a bookish man with 
consumptive tendencies, who lives in the old 
house in unusual luxury, and the younger, 
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Burr, is one of those heroes who begin by 
being both foolish and weak. The action 
of the drama revolves around Dorothy and 
Madelon ; there are hot loves and jealousies, 
and a stolen kiss in the night-time, and a 
stabbing and all the consequent stress of an 
accusation and an arrest for murder. More- 
over, it is **the coldest night in Vermont for 
forty years,’’ and the bitter, deadly weather 
is brought in with great skill as a sort 
of Greek chorus in this tragedy. After 
this there is a lull, the wrong couples become 
engaged to each other, and the reader’s in- 
terest subsides into a mild curiosity to see 
how the author will contrive to break off 
both marriages and bring about the right 
ones, which, according to some inexplicable, 
inexorable law which wraps all story-tellers, 
good, bad and indifferent, in its fatal folds, 
she is obliged to do. However, this is man- 
aged with much cleverness, and one of the 
best scenes in the book is furnished by pretty 
Dorothy’s sudden and flat rebellion on her 
wedding night. The tame and commonplace 
ending which is expected after this conven- 
tional dénouement is relieved by another 
touch of tragedy and a fine bit of final self- 
sacrifice. 

Miss Wilkins’s reputation in the world of 
letters 1s such that something more than a 
cleverly told story is to be looked for from 
her pen ; but it is doubtful whether the pres- 
ent work will be appreciated by her admirers 
as much as some of the minor, more subtle, 
analytical, so-to-speak, grayer ones. As for 
the bare plot of Madelon, it is one that might 
readily have been invented by an expert con- 
tributor to theservant-girl class of romances ; 
the hurrying action forbids much of that 
lingering for delicate touches descriptive of 
nature or humanity, that tends to keep the 
story closely within our human sympathies, 
and occasionally, as in the incessant and 
unnecessary repetition of the full, proper 
name—‘‘ Burr Gordon was in the room 

- Burr Gordon’s handsome face was 
as white as death . . . Burr Gordon be- 
trothed to Dorothy Fair’’—all within a 
few lines, there is a distinct lapse into ser- 
vant-girl literature. Occasionally, also, in 
the scraps of description there is a suggestion 
of borrowing from books rather than of close 
study of nature, as in the snow lying ‘‘ trans- 
fixed in blue whirlpools around the trees ; °’ 
but there are also excellent bits of truthful 
observation, both of the ways of the human 
heart and of nature, as in this charming de- 
scription of a spring thaw: ‘* The wind blew 
from the south that day in great gusts as 
warm as summer; the air was full of the 
sounds of running water, of sweet, interrupted 
tinkles and sudden gurgles and steady out- 
pourings as from a thousand pitchers. The 
snow was going fast ** (Harper & 
Brothers.) 





CLEG KELLY: HIS PROGRESS AND ADVEN- 
TURES. BY S&S. R, CROCKETT 


Not only Cleg’s adventures, but also those 
of a number of other characters as quaint and 
attractive as the hero himself, are herein set 
forth. The scene of these sketches, which 
the author has drawn in a masterly fashion, 
is laid in Edinburgh, where the reader is 
shown in a vivid manner how the “‘ other 
half’’ lives in the slums of that large city, 
but with the changing fortunes of the hero 
the background changes to the suburbs. 
While essentially a Scotch story, the reader 
is not inextricably and hopelessly tangled up 
in the Scotch dialect, there being just enough 
to give the local coloring necessary. While 
Cleg is undoubtedly charming, Miss Briggs 
is equally so, and in the gentle giant, Muckle 
Alick, is pictured a strong, beautiful charac- 
ter under a rough exterior. While the book 
is not a serious effort at continuous narrative, 
it is well worth reading, pathos and humor 
being cleverly intermingled. (D. Appleton 
& Co. ) 


A DEBT OF HONOR, BY MABEL COLLINS 


It is partly in order to pay a gambling debt 
of five thousand pounds that young Mr. Fal- 
coner marries the unattractive Lady Drusilla, 
who is rich and in love with him, and partly 
because he cannot marry Lily Barton, who, 
though beautiful, sweet and good, all in the 
highest superlative, is only the daughter of 
the village innkeeper and, therefore, of course, 


Lily is blonde and wears 
white gowns and goes little errands with but- 
ter and eggs in a basket on her arm, all in 
the dear old-fashioned style made popular by 


entirely impossible. 


Ladies’ Companions long ago. She drowns 
herself naturally on Jack’s wedding-day, and 
is brought home in a moist unpleasant fashion 
right under the noses of the bridal party. 
Lily, it must be said, is impossible, a con- 
coction of the most palpable pasteboard. But 
two other women of the story, Lady Drusilla 
and Jack’s sister Bertha, are much more hu- 
man and life-like. The scenes in which 
these two figure are the best in the book. 
(American Publishers’ Corporation. ) 


MY LITERARY ZOO. BY KATE SANBORN 


In this curious little scrap-book we find 
gathered together in picturesque medley the 
tributes of famous people to their four-footed 
or winged pets and the many clever or inter- 
esting things which men have said or written 
about them. This mosaic of ideas is pre- 
sented in the breezy fashion characteristic of 
Miss Sanborn, who, however, devotes rather 
too much space to the quotation of poetry, 
including even such well-known specimens 
as Mrs. Browning’s various verses to her dog, 
Flash, which surely the average reader might 
be supposed to know. (D. Appleton & 
Co ) 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW. N, E, NORRIS 


Mr. Norris can always be relied upon fora 
pleasantly written story, and The Dancer in 
Yellow is no exception to the rule. The 
tale begins with the honeymoon of Miss 
Daisy Villiers, the dancer, and her husband, 
who is a subaltern in the army, and younger 
son of a baronet. The marriage is kept se- 
cret, not because of any perfidy on the part 
of the subaltern, but because the dancer, 
wedded to her dancing and share of public 
popularity, will do nothing to impair her 
glory in the eyes of the ‘* jeunesse dorée.”” 
The concealment brings with it the inevit- 
able trail of misunderstanding and consequen- 
ces. As the fascination of the Yellow Dancer’s 
shampooed hair and light accomplishments 
prevails, the subaltern is left repenting his 
foolish step, as many a wiser man has done 
before him. 

The Baronet and the elder son die, the 
hero suddenly finding himself ** Sir Francis,”’ 
weighted with the unacknowledged wife, who 
is in no wise the person to introduce as my 
lady to county society. 

Matters stand as they are for some time, 
when fate steps in, and Daisy, dancing in a 
glory of shimmering yellow tulle and colored 
light, falls in an insensible heap on the stage, 
to the horror of her husband, who has escorted 
two ladies to see the performance and is 
watching her from a box. It is here that Sir 
Francis shows himself to be a man; the wife 
who had scorned his authority and slighted 
his affection when in health finds that when 
the world deserts her her husband is at hand 
to be leaned upon. Incidentally there is an 
Under-Secretary of great promise, and a 
charming widow, Mrs. Trafford, who is de- 
signed for him by her friends. The character 
of the dancer, with all her faults and failings 
upon her head, is extremely life-like, and she 
is never so realistic as to be unpleasantly vul- 
gar; indeed, one almost forgives her for the 
trouble she brought her husband, because of 
her single-minded devotion to her calling, 
and desire to make it as artistic as possible. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 





IMPORTANT, IF TRUE 

‘* Papa,’’ said Anna, with animation, 
“ did you know the earth was round ?”’ 

“ Indeed ! is it? Who told you so?”’ 

‘¢ The teacher ”” 

“ Weli, if that’s the case, how do we stay 
on it?”’ 

‘Oh, we're on the inside !”’ 


NOT IN THIS CASE 


‘*T wonder,’’ said Mr. Linger, who had 
courted Miss Tenspot for six years without 
coming to the point, ‘* I wonder if all the 
girls say : ‘This is so sudden’ when they 
receive a proposal of marriage.’” 

‘¢T shall not be able to say that truthfully 
to you,’” replied’ Miss Tenspot. 

But she accepted him a few minutes later, 
nevertheless. 
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Wedding 


and other invitations 
should always be 
printed on 


Ohiti 
ing 
paper. Then they are 
sure to be irreproach- 
ably correct. 

Tell your stationer to use 
Whiting. 


** Wedding Etiquette” mailed 
for a stamp. 


Whiting Paper Company. 
Rew York. 
Kolyoke. Philad’a. @hicago. 
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BINDING 


It keeps them dry and whole and 
it never fades. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
| Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 


Consisti hak . bi : Tat book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
nsisting of Shaker, Bitters Bottle, Mixing Spoon, Measuring Cup and Waiter. | Home Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25c. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., |S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
208 Fifth Avenue. 1128-1130 Broadway. | 
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Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 
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Delightful after shaving. 
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A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents | Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Full instruction in boning free at 


907 Broadway, New York. 


Warren’s 


Featherbone 
Makes Dresses Set Just Right. 


YOU STITCH 
YP IT IN ON THE 
» SEWING MACHINE. 


Narrow, uncovered 
Skirt Bone to make 
the Skirt stand out. 


Silk covered stays for 
the Basque. 


720 Marshall Field Building, Chicago. 
40 West Street, Boston. 
1113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 




















VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 
A VERY GAY SEASON AT BUDA-PESTH 
Am enjoying myself to my heart’s con- 
tent in this, the ideal city of pleasure, 
among the gay throng of Magyars, 
Austrians and foreigners who crowd the old 
town of St. Stephen, the first King of Hun- 
gary. The whirl of amusements is by no 
means decreasing; on the contrary, the 
twenty-four hours alloted to us by an Al- 


mighty Providence to do duty as a day are 
far too short to contain all that is planned for 
our entertainment. Balls, dinners, banquets, 
gala-operas, concerts, luncheons, regattas on 
the broad smiling river, reviews where the 
beating of the drums and the sound of the 
fifes rejoice one’s heart and set fire to every 
patriotic brain, follow each other in a bewil- 
dering succession of pomp and glitter; the 
streets are continually filled with people, 


most of whom the glorious ‘‘trachts’’ or 
national costumes of the Puszta, of Bohemia, 
Poland, the Banat, or of the far-off mountain 
ranges which close in the Austrian horizon 
almost from all sides. Banners flutter in the 


air, music is to be heard from all quarters, 
and above all there are so many tokens of 
loyalty to be noticed, so much enthusiasm 
displayed by the people for their beloved 
sovereigns, that it fills us all with delight to 
be there, drinking in the moral and other 
beauties of the occasion, 


of something truly grand, genuinely costly, 
imposingly real, and transports the delighted 
onlooker back to the days when King 
Matthias rode through the streets of his 
proud capital on his snowy charger accom- 
panied by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
court. As early as nine in the morning the 
Cardinal Prince Primate of Hungary, robed 
in clerical vestments which no pen can de- 
scribe, no brush portray, followed by a train 
of magnates decked in a like magnificent 


manner, entered the Audience Chamber of 


MIDSUMMER MILLINERY 


A MAGNIFICENT PAGEANT 

The Regalia Procession was something 
truly splendid, flavoring more of the barbaric 
magnificence of bygone ages than of our own 
humdrum century, where everything, espe- 
cially what is not gold, glitters unbearably 
and offensively. Here, on the contrary, the 
gorgeous antique jewels, the costumes, furred 
and broidered and loaded with bullion mel- 
lowed by age, give one the restful impression 


the palace, and thence proceeded to the 
Crown Chamber, where the Regalia has lain 
undisturbed since the day, twenty-nine years 
ago, when Francis Joseph and his lovely 
consort, Elizabeth, were crowned as King 
and Queen of the Magyars. Court officials 
in full uniform transported the scintillating 
mass of gems to the Audience Chamber, 
where they were tastefully disposed on a 
draped estrade, the Emperor-King’s Hungar- 
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ian Guards clothed in their scarlet and silver 
panther-skin mantles, and tall white-plumed 
Kalpacks standing watch over the priceless 
treasure confided to their care. The next 
day was that appointed for the procession, and 
right royal was the display, with its inter- 
minable file of court equipages and riders, 
suspended at one moment above the fleet 
waters of the broad, swift river as the splen- 
did pageant crossed the suspension bridge 
which connects Pesth to Buda. A squadron 
of the Fifth Hussars marched at the head, of 





the procession, and was immediately followed 
by great dignitaries riding in glass-paneled 
coaches of state. Baron Banffy, our 
Premier, was attired in his full Magnate’s 
uniform of pale blue velvet, lined and 
trimmed with glossy blue fox fur and con- 
stellated with as many diamonds as would 
satisfy ten court beauties on the occasion of a 
ball-bei-hof ; he rode in a blue carriage, with 
(Continued on page viii.) 
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the cut below represents the 
DeLONG Hooks and Eyes. 
For a complete understanding 
sew them on your dresses. 
They cannot unhook except at 
the will of the wearer. 


hump? } 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 


CHARLES E, PERVEAR, | i : CUPID Hairpin. 





HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY * FURNISHINGS. 
{ English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: ) 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: ] 
] my & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: } 
1 he “* Nieu Amsterdam *’ Blue Delft Ware: | 
Be Not Sampled nor Catalogued, 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., 42d St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“ Wall Papers and * Liberty * Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States." 


(Trademarks reg’d.) 








PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


seoveeeeLATEST PARISIAN NOVELTY........ 


RO MAN Sels Romaines. 
SMELLING 
aie ...SALTS 


Useful for Headache and Fatigue. Don’t fail to take a bottle for use on the 
cars or in the country. 





A large bottle by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


The Latest Exquisite Creations in Perfumes 


‘‘ Violette-Reine.”’ 2 46 Roman” Perfumes. 


Now the Eu opean Fad. q Unusually delicate and remarkably permanent. 
Queen of all Violet Perfumes. ; In beautifully decorated boxes 
Most Exquisite and Refined. 2 containing 3 bottles. 


If not obtainable at your Dealer’s, we will send, prepaid, either of the Perfumes on receipt of $1.25. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Importation Office: 46 T East 14th Street (Union Square), New York. 








VIENNA LETTER 


(Continued from page 78.) 
blue and silver liveries, and outiiders, while 
the Cardinal Prince Primate, who was right 
in his wake, was greeted with enthusiastic 
elyens from the multitude It would take 
far too long to describe the procession in its 
entirety, let it therefore suffice for me to say 
that what with the running and mounted 
heralds who flanked the coaches, the cavalry 
galloping on both sides, the richly caparisoned 
horses, with the burnished gold of their har- 
nesses flashing in the clear morning light, 
and the be gemmed and gilded trachts, worn 
by all the occupants of the equipages, 1t was 
the perfection of a medieval cortege. The 
regala itself was borne along in the most 
splendid of all the coaches, fastencd to velvet 
gold-fringed pillows, where it glittered and 
sparkled and flached, the crown of St. Ste- 
phen attracting the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from the thousands of eyes which peered 
forth between the cordon of troops lining the 


path. 


PINE TREES IN STREET DECORATION 


A beautiful feature of the street decora- 
tions on the road followed by the ‘ cortége ’’ 
was the use of whole pine trees at the angle 
of the streets and around the street lamps. 
They gave a freshness to the atmosphere very 
grateful on the burning hot day on which 
the feast took place. Garlands of flowers, 
plaited with ribbons in the Magyar colors, 
hung from window to window of the great 
public edifices, and regular avalanches of 
blossoms, shaded by tall palms and giant 
ferns, adorned the balconies of the palaces 
owned by the aristocracy. Well might our 
dear Emperor be proud of the almost fanati- 
cal devotion which has been shown to him 
since his arrival in his Hungarian capital. 
He is adored here, and so is the Empress- 
Queen, who has always shown a marked 
preference toward the Maugyars—a_ prefer- 
ence, indeed, which has embittered her Ger- 
man, Bohemian and Polish subjects on many 
an occasion 


A REGAL COSTUME OF BLACK VELVET AND. 


JEWELS 


Space forbids me to describe to-day any 
more of the millenial festivities, so I will 
leave the rest of my notes on the subject to 
be elaborated next week, and in conclusion I 
will, as a treat to my fair readers, devote a 
few lines to one of the robes ordered by the 
Empress last month. It is of black vel- 
vet embroidered by hand with silver and 
crystals slightly intermixed with gold,in a 
design of pine branches and cones, of exquis- 
ite lightness, the pattern, which 1s capricious 
exceedingly, seeming as frosted on the rich 
material. The court train, which falls from 
the shoulders, is lined with thick white satin 
embroidered in its turn with black jet all 
over, and reproducing the same design as is 
to be admired on the outside. The petticoat 
and corsage are of black velvet shrouded in a 
mixture of black and of white Chantilly lace 
of great beauty, powdered with diamond 
bows, dewdrops, and true-lover’s knots. On 
each shoulder are tufts of black feathers 
emerging from between the jeweled antenz 
of huge diamond moths, and the front of the 
corsage is adorned with a stomacher of great 
single brilliants with invisible mountings, 
translucent as the water of a mountain spring, 
made iridescent by the last rays of the setting 
sun. Baroness Walssee. 

Buda-Pesth, July, 1896 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Mong American resorts, Southampton 
occupies a unique position in being 
strictly a place of summer residences. 

The town proper, one of the oldest in the 
United States, settled in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, lost long ago its local 
importance and shows to-day little, if any, 
growth except that which is due to the contin- 
ually increasing number of summer cottages. 

Unlike any other summer resort, it is 
completely devoid of hotel life, the one or two 
small inns of the town not corresponding to 
large seaside hotels. Nor is it a resort for 
excursionists. The newspaper correspondent 
has as yet devoted to it but little of his time, 
because the difficulty of getting correct in- 
formation is far greater than at Lenox, New- 





port or Bar Harbor, though the same society 
that is found at either ot these three places 
gathers yearly at Southampton. 

The centre around whch Southampton has 
grown is the Meadow Club, a view of which 
at night is given in the double- page illustra- 
tion of this issue. From the Meadow Club, 
which is within a few hundred feet of the 
ocean, stretching north, east and west for 
from one to three miles in each direction, 
are the houses of the summer residents, with 
the odd misnomer of cottages, they, in fact, 
fulfilling the popular idea of a small rural 
nest about as a palace resembles a hut. 
These cottages are built in the most approved 
modern manner, with every appointment that 
contributes to comfortable living ; abundant 
water supply, beautiful interior decoration, 
luxurious furnishing and large stables. With 
few exceptions they are alike in general ex- 
terior character, nearly all being shingled in 
cedar, which, under the effect of the local 
atmosphere, turns quickly a bright silver 
gray. The earlier houses are in the Queen 
Anne style, popular twenty years ago, but 
those erected of late years are, almost without 
exception, Colonial. In all there are about 
one hundred and forty houses of summer 
residents, extending from the extreme eastern 
end upon the dunes, a curious formation of 
low mounds of sand that skirt the shore, to 
the Shinnecock hills at the extreme western 
end. About midway is the notable residence 
of Judge Russell, known as Williston House, 
a fine example of Colonial architecture, after 
designs by Mr. Bruce Price, and colored a 
rich mellow yellow. This house, by reason 
of its central situation, its dignity of design, 
the finely kept lawns that surround it and its 
color, is most noteworthy. 

The Meadow Ciub is the social centre. 
Its gates have been called the entrance to 
Southampton as a community. Its member- 
ship comprises nearly all of the summer resi- 
dents, and those who are not actually mem- 
bers are attached to the club as season sub- 
scribers. Its property is about ten acres of 
land, upon which are laid out tennis courts 
that, by years of attention, show level turf in 
perfect condition. The clubhouse, under 
salutary rules governing introductions, serves 
the purposes of a casino and inn. It has all 
the conveniences of a club, a competent 
clerical force, uniformed servants, barber, 
stenographer, baths and lockers, On Friday 
evening there is a dance in the ball-room, 
preceded by a subscription dinner in the large 
dining-room. A theatre is attached, where, 


‘from time to time, amateur performances 


are given of various kinds. For the past two 
or three seasons there has been a fancy dress 
ball. This year the house has been very 
nearly doubled in size and greatly improved 
by the addition of many sleeping chambers, 
which, during the season, are occupied by 
visitors who find in the club very much bet- 
ter service than could be had at a hotel. 
Between the Meadow Club and the Golf 
Club, about three miles distant, there is a 
daily stage service. 

One consideration transcending all others 
has given Southampt:n its vogue. Health- 
fulness is the keynote of the place. The day- 
time life and the daytime amusements are 
all outdoor. The usual habit of the day is 
tennis in the morning, followed by bathing 
and luncheon, with the afternoon given to 
golf, riding and driving. Whist is played 
by the women, many of them being experts ; 
there are numerous luncheons and dinners 
and continual house parties. 

A feature of Southampton is the little 
Episcopal church, known as St. Andrew’s- 
on-the-Dunes, During the summer the pul- 
pit is occupied by visiting clergymen, notably 
the Rev. Dr. Battershall, of St. Peter's 
Church, Albany. The church itself was 
formerly a life-saving station, to which addi- 
tions have been made from time to time. 
Some of its mural tablets are commemorative 
of lives lost by wrecks. 


THE ART INTEREST 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS TO ART 


He news of the recent death of Mr. 

W. Hamilton Gibson has been re- 

ceived with a pang of regret by 
hundreds whese interest in the usual manifes- 
tations of art is but slight. 


Mr. Gibson not 


viii 


only exemplified in a remarkable degree that 
‘love of nature,’’ of which we are always 
being told—scmetimes too freely—but, by a 
curious and happy combination of the methods 
of the scientific investigator, the inventor and 
the painter, he was able to set forth and elu- 
cidate many of nature’s charms and mysteries 
for the delight of thousands of auditors and 
sightseers. His lectures on the cruss-fertil- 
ization of plants by insects, with the curious 
and beautiful little mannikins and working 
models which he had invented and manu- 
factured himself, constituted an important 
addition to the great library of popular science. 
His writings displayed, in many cases, the 
same quick intelligence in discovering multi- 
tudes where the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men see only familiar nothings, and his 
latest work, on mushrooms and _ toadstools, 
made his name appreciated in almest every 
intelligent country house, and brought him 
more letters, messages and inquiries than 
anything he had ever before published. In 
the most literal sense, he made of his art an 
educator, and there is no one to quite take his 
place. 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST PECLINES TO PAINT 
MIDSUMMER AT MIDDAY 


The love of nature, which drives the artist 
afield, sustains rather curious relation with 
the extreme summer heat which depresses his 
animation and aspirations in commen with 
other men’s. The middle of the day in the 
middle of summer is generally rejected by 
the American landscape painter as not paint- 
able at all, being merely a combination of 
uninteresting greens, and this is partly fact 
and partly the result of training in French 
grayer greens, or in English or German more 
romantic or more story-telling landscapes. 
But the heat of an American midsummer 
midday even in the fields, may be said gen- 
erally to be malignant to all forms of intel- 
lectual or wsthetic work. The midsummer 
mental attitude is familiar to all of us who live 
through it, a summcening up of the bodily re- 
sources for a trial of endurance, a letting 
down of all the expensive and wearing men- 
tal qualities, enthusiasm, imagination, inven- 
tion, on the principal of a husbanding of am- 
munition. Consequently, the landscape 
painter, who is fortunate enough to get out of 
the city early in the summer and stay late, 
skips the middle of the day as a working 
period, and brushes in his canvases in the 
dewy morn or the declining eve. But, as a 
general thing, he makes only studies, even at 
these more favorable periods. It is not tiil 
he gets back to the bricked up town and the 
enlivening breezes of autumn and of winter 
that he summons his dormant qualities, and, 
with all the best that he has, turns his study 
canvases into finished pictures, with com- 
position, the finished charm of imagination 
or of color. His qualities are probably all 
the more effective for this enforced period 
of idleness, but the keen enjoyment with 
which the average man finds his abilities 
and his interests awakening in him in No- 
vember is worthy of being sung. 


A CURIOUS INTERNATIONAL ART INCIDENT 


In the midst of this, generally unpleasant, 
summer, which has followed a somewhat in- 
ternationally-agitated winter, a funny little 
bit of encouragement comes as a diversion. 
The Venezuelan Minister at Washington has 
formally notified the United States Secretary 
of State that his government ‘‘ realizes the fact 
that the present statue of Bolivar in Central 
Park, New York, is one not at all appropriate 
to the name and fame of the great liberator, 
and as it does not tend to adorn and beautify 
the Park it has been relegated to the obscure 
position it now occupies.’’ Consequently his 
government intends to replace the statue. 
Our general opinion of the state of the fine 
arts in this South American Republic is 
founded on such stories as that related by Mr. 
Curtis in his recent book on Venezuela, of 
the college professor hauled before President 
Guzman Blanco and threatened with fines 
and imprisonment because he had ventured 
to comment on the complete absence of teeth 
in the widely opened mouth of the President’s 
charger in his favorite equestrian statue in 
Caraccas. The Central Park statue was ac- 
cepted and set up, we believe, in 1883, largely 
as a matter of international friendliness, and 





it owes its obscure position to the recogniticn 
of its lack of other value. 


TOSSING KISSES TO JOAN OF ARC 


Philadelphia is fortunate in having 
Fremet’s fine figure of Joan of Arc, riding, 
set up at one of the entrances of the Girard 
Avenue Bridge, and it is considered very 
‘«smart’”’ by the bloomer and knickerbocker- 
wearing bicycling young ladies to blow kisses 
to it from their wheels as they go by. 


A SISTINE MADONNA FOR AN AMERICAN 
CHURCH 


In Chicago the Holy Name Cathedral has 
received from Mr. Yerkes a mosaic copy of 
the Sistine Madonna, executed by the Italian 
artist, Cavalier Malusardi, in 1860. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR 
LIMITED INCOMES 


FROCKS FOR THE FORENOON 


O return to our midsummer topic— 
forenoon frocks. I have seen some 
very pretty separate waists—shirt 

waists as they are called, although in reality 
quite removed from that order, because of their 
embroidered trimmings. They were made of 
linen lawn, a soft beige color. The yokes were 
of beige all over embroidery, with match in- 
sertions let invertically in the bodice fulness 
back and front. A lawn ruffle with embroid- 
ered edge furnished a pretty waist finish be- 
low the white leather belt. Simple Garibaldi 
sleeves with cuffs of all-over needlework. For 
choker, a white satin ribbon and bow in the 
back, or white mull tie with lace ends. These 
waists during this extremely warm weather are 
worn with white lawn or grass-cloth tucked al- 
most to the knee apparently, in reality with 
bias bands stitched on flat. White mohair and 
royal blue skirts look extremely well in ccm- 
bination with them on cool days. Very 
pretty, too, is a waist of white mull, with 
black embroidered dots, shirred intoa pointed 
yoke back and front, and on each tuck a 
ruffle of Valenciennes lace. The fulness 
is well adjusted to the figure, and a 
black taffeta corselet gives perfect finish ; 
sleeves moderately bouffant at the tops 
and wrinkled below, with Valenciennes fall- 
ing over the hand at the wrist. For epau- 
lettes double ruffles of white mull plissé, with 
thee rows of narrowest black velvet cdging 
the bottom of each. Ruff of Valenciennes 
ending at the ears with cravate of white 
mull, the ends trimmed with narrow black 
velvet and a fall of Valenciennes. Worn 
with this pretty waist was a shit of white 
silk foulard. On the bottom an inch-wide 
white taffeta ribbon covered with rows of 
narrow black velvet. The effect was light, 
airy and above all things, very smart indeed. 


COSTUMES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Very fascinating was a white duck yacht- 
ing suit, and quite within the province of any 
bright young woman to braid a counterpart. 
The skirt was plain in the back, but in front 
it was braided en tablier with a pale russet 
cotton soutache braid, horizontally laid on 
with very little space between. The sides 
were finished by lapels of duck, at the bottom 
of each embroidered in russet cotton was the 
monogram of the yacht, which answers very 
well if one is the mistress of it, but in all 
other cases should be replaced by a nautical 
design. The bodice had Eton fronts sloping 
up, but the back was a short postilion. The 
whole front of che misette was visible, an ex- 
tremely pretty one of grass-lawn, finely tucked 
with narrow Irish lace insertions. The roil- 
ing collar and revers, cut in one, were braided 
to match the apron front, while the edges of 
bodice were embroidered with russet cotton, 
in narrow design as well as the narrow up- 
standing duck collar, below which was a 
white mull cravate, with Irish Jace ends 
fastened by a jeweled flag pin, The gir- 
dle of black satin was extremely narrow, 
fastened by a gold anchor studded with sap- 
phires. Very chic was the black glossy 
straw sailor hat, wound with white Russian 
net, white satin bows at the sides and white 
gull wings spreading outward. The tout 
ensemble was charming, including white 
gloves, dainty patent leather ties and pretty 
black open-work hose. 

An effective afternoon organdie has shaded 
green roses in clusters on a soft white ground, 
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with small scrolls of black breaking through 
at equal distances. It is built up in so pretty 
a way, and so easily possible of assisting some 
one debating on how they are to have a 
transparent gown made, that it merits de- 
scription. To begin, there is a white silk 
slip, its bodice low and square, with wired 
skirt. The organdie skirt is quite full and 
separate. At the sides there are two gores 
gauged with cords, and on the bottom of 
skirt a black taffeta ribbon over an inch 
wide, covered by an insertion of point ap- 
pliqué, is laid on flat for finish, The organ- 
die bodice is bias back and front and made 
up without lining. In the back point ap- 
pliqué insertion is laid in downward points, 
beginning from the top, with the organdie 
cut from under. In front bias lines of inser- 
tion follow each other regularly on both sides, 
and the right front is intended to cross tothe 
left. A broad black taffeta belt or corselet, 
the silk previously tucked, fastens in the 
centre of bodice with lovely emerald buttons. 
The long sleeves have alternating rows of in- 
sertion and organdie until they lose them- 
selves in the top puff, over which is a 
black tulle ‘plissé ruffle, winged out 
smartly. The front of the neck is cut 
out square and a little low, with black ribbon 
and lace across the top for finish. Upstand- 
ing at the back are plissés of black tulle, 
wired and bent over, showing the throat per- 





fectly, and the rows of pearls which encircle 
it, if worn at dinner, or the pretty black 
velvet collar with diamond clasps, which 
are worn for afternoon tea. The hat to be 
worn with this charming gown is a white 
Neapolitan, boat-shaped, with odd turned up 
sides. Yellow roses for cache-peigne in 
quantities, as this style of hat turns up very 
much in the back. In front yellow tulle 


bows and loops, with white osprey on the left. 

Any flowered organdie might be built with 
less expensive lace after this model and look 
oe said 


exceedingly smart. Lawn 
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trimmed with lace are frequently used, but 
never with such good effect as silk ones. 


PRETTY PARASOLS, 


I noticed with much joy that the sunshades 
are not the cumbrous, ridiculous hampering 
things that they were awhile ago, when it 
was indeed difficult to decide whether they 
were more unbearable to carry when closed 
or when opened, so topheavy and ungainly 
did the countless flounces, flowers and rib 
bons wih which they were covered make 
them, They are now generally made of 
plain silk, satin or gauze—not a very good 
protection against the glare of the sun—and 
the handles are works of art ‘tout simple- 
ment.’’ Lapiz-lazuli encrusted with bril- 
liants, malachite studded with emeralds, yel- 
low tortoiseshell gleaming with pearls, rock- 
crystal etched with gold, or silver paved with 
turquoises, are to be seen on every side, nay, 
one ultra-chic Parisienne, whose rent-roll is 
inexhaustible, sported on Friday a parasol of 
crimson moiré, the handle of which was of 
gold, superbly carved in the shape of a drag- 
on, the creature’s eyes being two colossal 
rubies and the crown on its head worthy an 
imperial regalia, so big and lustrous were the 
diamonds and pearls which formed it, In 
my next letter I hope to describe in good 
earnest some of the newest summer fashions, 
for Iam off to Trouville for a couple of 
weeks and then by yacht all along the coast 
down to Biarritz, where I intend to. spend a 
few days. 





It is announced that The Lotus, semi- 
monthly, from Kansas City, will enlarge to 
a monthly at 10 cents. The popular bibelot 
form will be retained, with all the features of 
typography and illustration which have made 
it distinctive, 





Are you subject to cramps? “Don't be without 
Abbott’s Original Angostura Bitters, Pleasant and 
effective Druggists. 





Hotel Maeicn 


Central Park West 
72d and 7ist Streets 


c>NEW YORK 


Within twenty minutes of the 
shopping and amusement cen- 


tres of New York. 


The finest of family hotels, most beautifully situated, sumptuously furnished 
and appointed, offers unrivalled advantages for permanent or transient residence. 
Luxuriously complete in every detail, and its arrangement of apartments ensures 
utmost privacy, each having bathroom as well as single bedrooms. 

A high-class restaurant, a la carte, is attached to the Hotel for non-resi- 
Table d’hote dinner service from 6 to 8 a. M. 


Cuisine of the highest 


An especial feature of this wiegiiBicens house is its unique ‘* Rustic Gar- 
den” at an altitude of 165 ft. above curb level, to which admission is restricted 


0 guests and their friends. 


Orchestral music eyery evening. 


P., W. ORVIS, General Manager. 














CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 

Rounp Hats anv Bonnets 
AND 

THe Duniap SitK UMBRELLA 


178 AND 180 FirtH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d, Sts., » New York 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St, 
PALMER Houses, CHICAGO. 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
AB Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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A 
Million People 


Never heard of our store, 
and don't know that we sell 
Fine China, Rich Cut Glass 

» 25 per cent, less than any | 
other house in the U, S. 

» Are you one of the mill- 
ion? Ifso,let us show you 
our goods or scnd our Cata- 
logue No, 6 F, 























f EVANOLA 


A Cream of 


for the toilet. It willallay all irritation 
of the skin, beautify the complexion, 
; making it clear and s 






soft. For sunburn 
it is unequalled. Can be used 
both externally and internally. 
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Mountain Side Farm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. — EGGS. 


This model farm is well known tor the excellence ot 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited, 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 














Solid Silverware 


Committees, or individu- 
als, having in view the pur- 
chase of prizes or presenta- 
tion pieces, are invited to 
inspect the large stock of 
Loving Cups, Vases, Pitch- 
ers and other pieces suited 
for these uses offered by 
this house. 


Tueopore B. STARR 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Sq., 
New York. 
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ARTFORD TIRES are the 
best of pure rubber, the 

best of fabric. Put together 
for safety, durability, ease. 
Other makers imitate in vain. 
The secret is ours. The tires are 
yours, on any bicycle. They 
are the original single-tubes. 


COST MOST. 
WORTH MOST. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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DEMAND THEM 
OF ANY DEALER. 
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Ki ogue B inding Cees 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hoid- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
Jy packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated. 
It is light and dur- 

able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similat case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed jally for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 






































































Paints and Powders for the Make-up, but afterwards 


Pears’ Soap 


BERNHARDT’S SECRET OF YOUTH 





Those who had the pleasure of meeting Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the reception given to her in Brooklyn last winter were impressed 
by the beauty and expressiveness of her hands, and above all with the delicate softness and whiteness of the skin. As remarkable, perhaps, 
as the youthfulness which clothes as a seemingly imperishable mantle the real age of Madame Bernhardt, making her appear as a woman of 
thirty, is the fact that the most important conservator of it is of English make. France has for centuries been famous for the production of 
the more exquisite articles for the toilet-—her perfumes, her cosmetics and her soaps comprise one of her glories. And yet the greatest of 
her actresses joins with the royalty of England and the most refined people of all countries in saying that Pears’ Soap is the most pleasing 
and satisfying of any. “It is simply perfect.” This, indeed, is a remarkable tribute from the most remarkable woman of France to one 
of England’s most celebrated products—Brooklyn Life. 





